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MILTON AND THE PARADOX OF THE 
FORTUNATE FALL 


By Artuur O. Lovesoy 


To many readers of Paradise Lost in all periods the most 
surprising lines in the poem must have been those in the 
Twelfth Book in which Adam expresses a serious doubt whether 
his primal sin—the intrinsic enormity and ruinous consequences 
of which had elsewhere been so copiously dilated upon—was 
not, after all, rather a ground for self-congratulation. The 
Archangel Michael, it will be remembered, has been giving 
Adam a prophetic relation of the history of mankind after the 
Fall. This, though for the greater part a most unhappy story, 
concludes with a prediction of the Second Coming and the 
Final Judgment, when Christ shall reward 


(462) His faithful and receive them into bliss, 
Whether in Heav’n or Earth, for then the Earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. 
So spake the Archangel Michael; and then paused, 
As at the world’s great period, and our Sire 
Replete with joy and wonder thus replied: 
“O Goodness infinite, Goodness immense, 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 
And evil turn to good—more wonderful 
Than that which by creation first brought forth 
(473) Light out of darkness! Full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done or occasioned, or rejoice 
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Much more that much more good thereof shall spring— 
To God more glory, more good will to men 
(478) | From God—and over wrath grace shall abound. 


The last six lines are Milton’s expression of what may be called 
the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. It is a paradox which has 
at least the look of a formal antinomy. From the doctrinal 
premises accepted by Milton and implicit in the poem, the two 
conclusions between which Adam is represented as hesitating 
were equally inevitable; yet they were mutually repugnant. 
The Fall could never be sufficiently condemned and lamented ; 
and likewise, when all its consequences were considered, it 
could never be sufficiently rejoiced over. Adam’s eating of the 
forbidden fruit, many theologians had observed, contained in 
itself all other sins;* as the violation by a rational creature of 
a command imposed by infinite wisdom, and as the frustration 
of the divine purpose in the creation of the earth, its sinfulness 
was infinite; and by it the entire race became corrupted and 
estranged from God. Yet if it had never occurred, the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption could never have occurred. These sub- 
lime mysteries would have had no occasion and no meaning; 
and therefore the plenitude of the divine goodness and power 
could neither have been exercised nor have become known to 
men. No devout believer could hold that it would have been 
better if the moving drama of man’s salvation had never taken 
place; and consequently, no such believer could consistently 
hold that the first act of that drama, the event from which 
all the rest of it sprang, was really to be regretted. Moreover, 
the final state of the redeemed, the consummation of human 
history, would far surpass in felicity and in moral excellence 
the pristine happiness and innocence of the first pair in Eden— 
that state in which, but for the Fall, man would presumably 


1So Milton himself in De doctrina chr. 1, ch. 11 in Milton’s Prose Wks., Bohir 
ed., 4, p. 258: “ What sin can be named, which was not included jn this one act? 
It comprehended at once distrust in the divine veracity, and “tt proportionate 
credulity in the assurances of Satan; unbelief; ingratitude; disobedience; gluttony; 
in the man excessive uxoriousness, in the woman a want of proper regard for her 
husband, in both an insensibility to the welfare of their offspring, and that off- 
spring the whole human race; parricide; theft, invasion of the rights of others, 
sacrilege, deceit, presumption in aspiring to divine attributes, fraud in the means 
employed to attain the object, pride and arrogance.” 
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have remained.2? Thus Adam’s sin—and also, indeed, the sins 
of his posterity which it “ occasioned ”—were the conditio sine 
qua non both of a greater manifestation of the glory of God 
and of immeasurably greater benefits for man than could con- 
ceivably have been otherwise obtained. 

Necessary—upon the premises of orthodox Christian the- 
ology—though this conclusion was, its inevitability has cer- 
tainly not been always, nor, it may be suspected, usually, 
apparent to those who accepted those premises; it was a 
disturbing thought upon which many even of those who were 
aware of it (as all the subtler theologians must have been) 
were naturally reluctant to dwell; and the number of theo- 
logical writers and religious poets who have given it entirely 
explicit and pointed expression has apparently not been great. 
Nevertheless it had its own emotional appeal to many religious 
minds—partly, no doubt, because its very paradoxicality, its 
transcendence of the simple logic of common thought, gave it 
a kind of mystical sublimity ; between logical contradiction (or 
seeming contradiction) and certain forms of religious feeling 
there is a close relation, of which the historic manifestations 
have never been sufficiently studied. And for writers whose 
purpose, like Milton’s, was a religious interpretation of the 
entire history of man, the paradox served, even better than 
the simple belief in a future millennium or celestial bliss, to 
give to that history as a whole the character, not of tragedy, 
but of a divine comedy.’ Not only should the drama have 
(for the elect—and about the unredeemed the elect were not 
wont to be greatly concerned) a happy ending, but the happy 
ending had been implicit in the beginning and been made 
possible by it. The Paradox of the Fortunate Fall has con- 
sequently found recurrent expression in the history of Christian 
religious thought; the idea was no invention, or discovery, of 
Milton’s. In the present paper, I shall note a few earlier phras- 


2On this last point, however, there were, in the early Fathers and later theo- 
logians, differing opinions; the view that the primeval state was not that in which 
man was intended to remain, but merely a phase of immaturity to be transcended, 
had ancient and respectable supporters. Into the history of this view I shall not 
enter here. 

°The application of the phrase here is borrowed from Professor C. A. Moore, 
PMLA 12 (1921). 11. 
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ings of the same idea, which it is of interest to compare with 
Milton’s. They may or may not be “ sources ” of P. L. 12. 469- 
478; they are in any case illustrations of a long tradition lying 
behind that passage. 


1 


To Milton-specialists the occurrence of a similar passage in 
Du Bartas is, of course, well known; but to facilitate com- 
parison it seems worth while to cite the lines here. In the sec- 
tion of the Seconde Semaine entitled “ The Imposture,” after 
the Creator has pronounced sentence upon Adam, the poet 
interrupts his narrative to introduce a disquisition of his own, 
designed to answer the usual complaints against the justice 
of God in his dealings with Adam and his descendants: 


Here I conceive, that flesh and bloud will brangle, 
And murmuring Reason with th’Almighty wrangle.‘ 


The ensuing essay in theodicy is apparently addressed primarily 
to mankind in general, though the poet sometimes rather con- 
fusedly seems, when he uses the second person singular, to be 
thinking of those whose errors he is refuting, sometimes of 
Adam, sometimes of departed saints in general, sometimes of 
all the elect. The lines which concern us are the following: 


For, thou complainest of God’s grace, whose Still 
Extracts from dross of thine audacious ill, 

Three unexpected goods; praise for his Name; 
Bliss for thy self; for Satan endless shame: 

Sith, but for sin, Justice and Mercy were 

But idle names,: and but that thou didst erre, 
Curist had not come to conquer and to quell, 
Upon the Cross, Sin, Satan, Death, and Hell; 
Making thee blesséd more since thine offence, 
Then in thy primer happy innocence. . . 

In Earth thou liv’dst then; now in heav’n thou beest: 
Then, thou didst hear God’s word; it now thou seest: 
Then pleasant fruits; now, Curist is thy repast: 
Then might’st thou fall; but now thou standest fast.® 


* The Complete Works of Joshua Sylvester, ed. Grosart (1880), 1. 111. Sylvester’s 
tr., 1611 ed., p. 249. 


°Grosart 1. 111-2; in 1611 ed., p. 249. The original in Du Bartas, whom 
Sylvester here follows closely, is as follows: 


. .. S@ grace 
Dont l’alambic extrait de ta rebelle audace 
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Since, as we shall see, the thought was not original with Du 
Bartas, the passage in P. L. 12 is not one of those which can 
confidently be cited among the evidences of Milton’s utilization 
of La Semaine. There is, however, a similarity in one detail 
which perhaps lends a slight probability to the supposition of 
a conscious or unconscious reminiscence by Milton of the 
corresponding passage in the French poet: the fact that both 
specify three “greater goods” which sprang from the evil 
inherent in the Fall.° Of these, two are identical in both passages 
—greater “ glory ” to God, greater benefits conferred by God 
upon man. The third is different ; for the defeat and humiliation 
of Satan Milton substitutes, as the last happy consequence, the 
manifestation of the predominance of God’s grace over his 
wrath—religiously a more moving and edifying conception, 
though less apposite to the plot of Milton’s epic of the war 
between God and the rebel angels.’ There are two other differ- 


Trois biens non esperez: scavoir, gloire pour soy, 

Vergongne pour Sathan, felicité pour toy. 

Veu que sans le peché sa Clemence et Justice 

Ne seroient que vains noms; et que sans ta malice 

Christ ne fust descendu, qui d’un mortel effort 

A vaincu les Enfers, les Pechez, et la Mort, 

Et te rend plus heureux mesme apres ton offence, 

Qu’en Eden tu n’estois pendant ton innocence... 

Tu viuois icy-bas, or tu vis sur le Pole. 

Dieu parloit avec toy: or tu vois sa Parole. 

Tu vivois de doux fruicts: Christ ore est ton repas. 

Tu pouvois trebucher: mais or tu ne peux pas. 
(La Seconde Semaine, Rouen, 1592, p. 53.) It is to be remembered that not only 
were the poem of Du Bartas, and Sylvester’s English version of it, famous and 
familiar in the 17th century, but also Simon Goulart’s prose Commentaires et 
Annotations sur la Sepmaine . . . (1582, 1584) and Thomas Lodge’s translation 
of Goulart: A learned Summarie of the famous Poeme of William of Saluste, Lord 
of Bartas, wherein are discovered all the excellent Secrets in Metaphysicall, 
Physicall, Morall and Historicall Knowledge . . . , 2 vols., 1637. The 1584 ed. 
of Goulart in the Harvard University Library does not contain the commentary on 
The Second Week, but the passage corresponding to Du Bartas’s lines may be 
found in Lodge, ed. cit., 2.69-70: “The Poet expresseth this in the Verse 509, 
saying. That without sinne the Mercy and Justice of God had not so much been 
manifested,” etc. The comparison of this passage of Du Bartas with P. L. 12. 468 ff. 
is not made by G. C. Taylor in Milton’s Use of Du Bartas, 1934. © 

° This detail is not found in other expressions of the paradox known to me. 

7 This eventual consequence of the Incarnation and Resurrection had, however, 
been dwelt upon by Milton in P. L. 3. 250-8. If in writing the passage in Bk. 12, 
Milton was recasting that of Du Bartas, the change of the third “ good” may be 
attributable to a desire to avoid repetition. 
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ences worth noting: (a) Milton gains greater dramatic effect 
by putting the paradox into the mouth of Adam himself—a 
ground for this being laid in the device of the preceding recital 
of the future history of man by the Archangel.’ (b) In Milton, 
however, the paradox is not so sharply expressed. Du Bartas 
puts quite categorically the point that but for the Fall there 
could have been no Incarnation and Redemption and that, 
“but for sin, Justice and Mercy were but idle names”; Mil- 
ton’s Adam is made to express merely a doubt whether he 
should repent his sin or “rejoice much more” over its con- 
sequences. Yet the logic of the paradox remains clear enough 
in Milton’s lines; Adam could have had no reason for his doubt 
except upon the assumption that the sin was truly prerequisite 
to the “ much more good ” that was to follow—was, in Milton’s 
own significant term, to “ spring” from it; and an intelligent 
reader could hardly have failed to conclude that the doubt was 
to be resolved in favor of the second alternative. 

Du Bartas, however, was not the only poetic precursor of 
Milton in the use of the paradox. It was peculiarly adapted 
both to the theme and the style of Giles Fletcher in his most 
ambitious poem, The Triumph of Christ. It naturally occurred 
to a devout but reflective mind when it dwelt rapturously upon 
that theme; the more intense the feeling of the sublimity of 
the redemptive act and the magnitude of the good both inherent 
in it and resultant from it, the more apparent the impossibility 
of regarding as merely eyil the sin which had evoked it. And to 
a writer whose poetic method consisted chiefly in the multiplica- 
tion of conceits and rhetorical antitheses, even when dealing 
with the gravest articles of his faith, such a paradox naturally 
had a special attraction. Consequently in Christ’s Triumph 
over Death (1610) Fletcher, descanting upon the Passion of 
Christ in a series of what may be called antithetic parallels be- 
tween the Fall and the Redemption—the two trees (i.e., the 


® Du Bartas employs the same device of a prophetic recital of subsequent history 
(Seconde Semaine, 1611 ed., p. 298) ; but here the prophet is Adam himself, who 
tells the story of things to come to Seth, and his prediction abruptly ends with 
the Deluge. If we were sure that Milton was, in Books 11-12, consciously recasting 
Du Bartas, the comparison between his and the earlier poet’s use of the same 
group of themes would significantly illuminate the working of Milton’s mind in the 
construction of his poem. 
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forbidden tree and the cross), the two gardens (Eden and 
Gethsemane) , etc.—introduces the paradox—and converts it 
into a play upon words: 


Such joy we gained by our parentalls, 
That good, or bad, whither I cannot wiss, 
To call it a mishap, or happy miss 
That fell from Eden and to heav’n did rise.® 


Fletcher, however, while raising the question clearly, is, like 
Milton’s Adam, ostensibly non-committal about the answer 
to it; yet it is so put that the reader could hardly remain in 
doubt about the answer. A fall from Eden which made the 
greater joys of heaven possible was plainly no “ mishap.” *° 

The last act of Andreini’s L’Adamo (1613) has a good deal 
in common with the last book of Paradise Lost, including a 
long speech by Michael in which, after reproachfully reminding 
Eve of her guilt— 


Tu cagionera a l’huomo 
E di doglia et di pianto— ** 


he proceeds to a prophecy of the final triumph of grace and of 
the future bliss to be enjoyed by the first pair and their progeny, 
both on earth, which will then be like Paradise, and in heaven.” 


* Op. cit., stanza 12; in Giles and Phineas Fletcher: Poetical Works, ed. F. S. 
Boas (1908), 1. 61. 

1° The second stanza following might be construed as a more affirmative expression 

of the paradox: 

Sweet Eden was the arbour of delight, 

Yet in his honey flowres our poyson blew, 

Sad Gethseman the bowre of baleful night 

Whear Christ a health of poyson for us drew; 

Yet all our honey in that poyson grewe. 
If the “ poyson” in the last two lines is that referred to in the second—i.e., the 
forbidden fruit, or the consequences of eating it—the final line is a figurative way 
of asserting once more the dependence of the Redemption upon the Fall. But it 
is possible that the “ poyson” in the penultimate line signifies the Agony in the 
Garden and that the last line is merely a repetition of this. The former inter- 
pretation seems the more likely. 

11 Op. cit., tercentenary ed. E. Allodoli (1913). Act 5, Sc. 9, p. 140, Il. 4122-3; 
ef. “ cagionera ” with Milton’s “ occasioned ” in 12.475, apparently his only use of 
the word as a verb. 

12 Ibid., p. 148, Il. 4235 ff.: “per la gioia D’esser rapito l’'uomo A Vartiglio in- 
fernale il tutto gode, E pel diletto sembra II Cielo in terra, e’n Paradiso il Mondo ”: 
cf. P. L. 12. 462-5. The supreme good, however, Andreini, unlike Milton, expressly 
says, will be the beatific vision: “di Dio . . . il sacrosanto viso, . . . il sommo bel 
del Paradiso.” 
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In their response to this archangelic discourse, Andreini’s Adam 
and Eve, like Milton’s Adam, expand with gratitude and won- 


der over the benignant power which can so “ unite ” good with 
evil: 

Con la morte, la vita, 

Con la guerra la pace, 

Col perder la Vittoria, 

Con l’error la salute 

E con l’Inferno il Cielo 

Insieme unir, non é poter umano, 

Ma de !’eterno mano 

Omnipotenza summa. Ondé, Signore, 

Ch’ Eva trafitta é sana, 

E perdendo trionfa, et vinta ha gloria. 


There is in these lines, especially in “ perdendo trionfa,” an 
evident adumbration of the paradox, but they hardly give it 
unequivocal expression.'* 


2 


Some of Milton’s precursors, then, in the century preceding 
Paradise Lost, had dwelt upon the idea that the Fall had not 


38 Ibid., p. 141, ll. 4157 ff. 

** The later scenes of the fifth act of Salandra’s Adamo Caduto (1647), especially 
in a dialogue between two personified divine attributes, Omnipotence and Mercy, 
dwell upon the happy ending which was to follow the disaster of the Fall; the 
Incarnation and Atonement are foretold, and, as in Milton, there are devout 
ejaculations over la gran Bontade which is to be made manifest through this out- 
come; and it is remarked that other attributes of deity—Infinity and Charity— 
would thereby obtain wider scope for their exercise: 

L’Infinitade 
In compartirsi sin fra Creature. 
Applaudara la Caritade, mentre 
Verra pi dilatato il suo bel Regno. 


But the essence of the paradox—the dependence of the possibility of all this upon 
the Fall—is not emphasized. In the equally cheerful outlook upon the future with 
which Vondel’s Lucifer (1654) concludes, there is no hint of the paradox. That 
poems about the Fall should be given a happy ending by the introduction, through 
one device or another, of a prevision of the coming of Christ and the future bliss 
of the redeemed, may be said to have been a convention of this genre; and, as 
Professor C. A. Moore has pointed out in PMLA 12 (1921). 463 ff. the accepted 
dogma itself made it virtually incumbent upon the author of such a poem to 
foreshadow the “far happier place, far happier days,” which the elect should know. 
To end upon a tragic note was to depart from both literary and theological ortho- 
doxy. But a recognition of the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall was not a necessary 
or invariable part of a happy ending. 
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only been over-ruled for good by the divine beneficence, but 
had been the indispensable means to the attainment of far 
greater good for man and—if it may be so put—for God than 
would have been possible without it. Milton’s eighteenth cen- 
tury annotators and editors soon began to point out—though 
with a characteristic and exasperating neglect to give definite 
references—that the idea had already been expressed in the 
patristic period. The earliest suggestion of such a source seems 
to have been given in J. Richardson’s Explanatory Notes and 
Remarks on Milton (1734), in which line 473 is annotated: 
“O felix culpa, quae talem ac tantum meruit habere Re- 
demptorem! ’tis an exclamation of St. Gregory.”** Newton 
and other annotators in the same century were, prudently, still 
more vague in citation: “ He seems to remember the rant of 
one of the Fathers, O felix culpa,” etc.° So far as I have ob- 
served, no modern editor has given any more precise reference 
for this yet more striking phrasing of the Paradox of the Fall. 
An extensive, though not exhaustive, search of the writings of 
St. Gregory *’ fails to disclose it. But it is to be found in a 
probably earlier, more noteworthy, and, at least to non-Protes- 
tants, more widely familiar souree—a passage in the Roman 
Liturgy. In the service for Easter Even (Holy Saturday) 
there is a hymn, sung by the deacon in the rite of blessing the 
paschal candle, which bears the title of Praeconium but is 
better known, from the word with which it opens, as the 
Ezultet (exultet iam angelica turba caelorum) ; in it, a Catholic 
writer has remarked, “the language of the liturgy rises into 
heights to which it is hard to find a parallel in Christian 
literature.” ?° In this rapturous exultation over the mystery of 
the Redemption the sentence already cited is preceded by an- 
other expressing the same paradox yet more pointedly: “O 


© Op. cit., p. 521. 

1° Fourth ed. (1757) of Thomas Newton’s ed. of P.L., 2, 429 (note). The 
parallel is not indicated in the earliest commentary, Patrick Hume’s Annotations 
on Paradise Lost (1695). 

" Richardson’s “ St. Gregory ” presumably refers to Gregory the Great (d. 604), 
since the citation is in Latin. 

*8 For my knowledge of this fact, and for other valued assistance in this section, 
I am indebted to Professor G. La Piana of Harvard University. 

°C, B. Walker, in Catholic Encycl., art. “ Exultet.” 
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certe necessarium Adae peccatum, quod Christi morte deletum 
est! O felix culpa, quae talem ac tantum meruit habere re- 
demptorem!” Adam’s sin was not only a “ happy fault ” but 
“certainly necessary ”—necessary to the very possibility of 
the redemptive act, which, it may be supposed, was by the 
author of the hymn conceived as itself a necessary, and the 
central, event in the divine plan of terrestrial history. 

The date of composition of the Exultet and that of its incor- 
poration in the service of Easter Even can be determined only 
approximately.” It was originally no part of the Roman 
Liturgy, but appears first in the Gallican, which, as some 
liturgiologists hold, was probably in existence by the beginning 
of the fifth century;** but the earliest manuscript of this 
liturgy which includes the hymn in question is of the seventh 
century.” Certain conjectures concerning its authorship have 
been made, but none is supported by any substantial evidence ; * 
in the words of the most careful modern study of the subject, 
“in the present state of the sources, one must give up the 
attempt to determine the authorship and even the place of 
origin of this famous hymn.” ** All that can be said, then, on 


°° For the text of the hymn (in its oldest known form) see Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, 5th ed. (19238), p. 254; Migne, Patr. Lat., 72, col. 269f. For its history 
cf. Duchesne, loc. cit.: A. Franz, Die kirchliche Benediktionen im Mittelalter 
(1909) 1.519-553; V. Thalhofer and L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch der katholischen 
Liturgik (1912) 1.643 ff.; A. Gastoué, Les vigiles nocturnes (1908), p. 18; C. B. 
Walker, loc. cit.; J. Braun, Liturgisches Handlexikon (1922), art. ‘ Praeconium 
paschale.” An English version of the entire hymn may be found in I. Schuster, 
The Sacramentary (1925), 2. 253-5. 

*2 Duchesne, op. cit., p. 86, thinks the hymn may be as early as the middle of 
the fourth century. 

°° Cf. the liturgiological authorities cited. 

*8 Some ancient manuscripts credit it to St. Augustine “ when he was deacon,” a 
highly improbable ascription (cf. Thalhofer and Eisenhofer, 1. 644; Franz, 1. 534). 
It is probably due to the fact that Augustine, as he himself records (De civ. Dei, 
15.22), once wrote a short laus cerei in verse; but this was not the Ezultet. It 
appears to have been originally the custom for the deacon to compose his own 
praeconium for the rite of blessing the Easter candle (Braun, loc. cit.), a practice 
of which the locus in Augustine gives probable evidence. One of Migne’s editors 
(H. Menard in Pat. Lat., 78, col. 335) suggests that the hymn may perhaps have 
been written by St. Ambrose, which is perhaps possible, but incapable of proof. 
Gastoué’s suggestion of St. Ennodius of Pavia (d. 521) as the author appears to 
be due to a confusion of the Ezxultet with two quite different formulas of bene- 
diction composed by that Father (v. Corp. script. lat. eccles. 6. 415-419). 

*4 Franz, op. cit., 1.5384. 
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the question of date, is that the passage which some of Milton’s 
editors have regarded as the probable source of P. L. 12. 473 ff. 
was in liturgical use as early as the seventh and possibly as 
early as the fourth century, in the churches employing the 
Gallican sacramentary. It is, however, certain that the popu- 
larity of the hymn was so great that it presently drove out, 
even in the Roman Liturgy—apparently after some hesitancies 
on the part of the popes—all rival formulas in the rite of bless- 
ing the Easter candle. It evidently “ owed its triumph,” as a 
Catholic historian of the liturgy has said, “to the fact that it 
was far superior to all these rivals both in expression and 
content.” *> In certain medieval missals there are some interest- 
ing variations in the wording of the two sentences relevant to 
the theme of this paper; *° and it is of interest to note that 
these sentences were by some ecclesiastical authorities con- 
sidered dangerous, and were omitted from the hymn—rather 
generally in German and not infrequently in French and Italian 
sacramentaries.2” But with the establishment of liturgical uni- 
formity since the late sixteenth century, both sentences found 
an accepted and permanent place in the Missal of the Roman 
Church. 


3 


That the Protestant religious poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries who gave expression to the Paradox of the 
Fortunate Fall had heard or read the part of the Catholic 
liturgy containing the Exultet is, of course, possible; but there 
is no need to suppose them to have done so. It is rather more 
likely that they—or at all events the earliest of them, Du 
Bartas—became acquainted with the idea through the reading 
of one of the Fathers, whose writings still had among Protestant 
theologians much authority. St. Ambrose, for example, (4th c.) 
had flatly asserted that Adam’s sin “ has brought more benefit 


°° Thalhofer and Eisenhofer, op. cit., p. 644. 

2° B. g., in the Missal of Westminster Abbey (ed. Lagg, 1893, 2, 581) the words 
et nostrum follow Adae peccatum. 

27 See Franz, 1.540f., for examples, of which I cite only one: Hugo, Abbot of 
Cluny (d. 1109), commanded that these sentences should be “deleted and no 
longer read, cum aliquando non bene haberetur ‘O felix culpa, et quod peccatum 
Adae necessarium esset.” 
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to us than harm ” (amplius nobis profuit culpa quam nocuit) ”° 
and had even permitted himself the more generalized and 
hazardous apophthegm that “sin is more fruitful than inno- 
cence” (fructuosior culpa quam innocentia) .°\ God “knew 
that Adam would fall})in order that he might be redeemed by 
Christ (wt redimeretur a Christo). Felix ruina, quae reparatur 
in melius.” *° The identity of the thought and the approxima- 
tion of the phrasing here to those of the two sentences quoted 
from the Exultet are evident; and it is probable that these 
Ambrosian passages are the primary source of the expressions 
of the paradox, alike in that hymn and in Du Bartas, Fletcher 
and Milton. To the last two the idea may or may not have 
been transmitted through Du Bartas;*' or to any of them it 
is possible that the medium of transmission may have been 
some later patristic repetition or amplification of the theme. 
In the century after Ambrose his enunciation of it was echoed, 
with some weakening, by one of the greatest of the Popes, 
Leo I, in his First Sermon on the Lord’s Ascension: 


Today we [in contrast with the first of our race] are not only 
confirmed in the possession of Paradise, but have even penetrated 
to the higher things of Christ; we have gained more by the ineffable 
grace of Christ than we had lost by the envy of the Devil.®* 


And in the next century Gregory the Great (d. 604) expressed 
the paradox with all possible explicitness.** 


What greater fault than that by which we all die? And what 
greater goodness than that by which we are freed from death? And 
certainly, unless Adam had sinned, it would not have behooved our 


°® De institutione virginis, ch. 17. 104 (MPL, 16. 381). 

°° De Jacob, 6. 21 (MPL, 14. 607). 

°° In Ps. XXXIX, 20 (MPL, 14.1065). 

*. That Du Bartas “used Ambrose’s Hexaemeron” is said by U. T. Holmes and 
his associates to be a certainty (The Works of Du Bartas (1935), 1.128); it is 
improbable that Du Bartas’s reading in Ambrose was confined to this writing. Cf. 
Thibaut de Maisiéres, Les poémes inspirés du début de la Genése (1931), p. 26. 
Milton, however, was acquainted with Ambrose at first hand; cf. Tetrachordon in 
Prose Works, Bohn ed. (1848), 3. 418. 

*? MPL, 54.396: ampliora adepti per ineffabilem Christi gratiam quam per 
diaboli amiseramus invidiam. 

°° Richardson, therefore, was perhaps not wholly wrong in indicating Gregory as 
a source of the passage in P.L., though in error in attributing the O felix culpa 
to that saint. 
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Redeemer to take on our flesh. Almighty God saw beforehand that 
from that evil because of which men were to die, He would bring 
about a good which would overcome that evil. How wonderfully 
the good surpasses the evil, what faithful believer can fail to see? 
Great, indeed, are the evils we deservedly suffer in consequence of 
the first sin; but who of the elect would not willingly endure still 
worse evils, rather than not have so great a Redeemer? * 


In the foregoing examples, the writers who enunciated the 
paradox, it is evident, usually had chiefly in mind the relation 
of causal dependence between specific historical events, the 
Fall and the Redemption; and the argument was that the 
latter, or consequent, being preponderatingly a good, the former, 
as its necessary (though not sufficient) cause, must have been 
preponderatingly a good. Yet the Fall none the less remained, 
upon orthodox principles, a moral evil. These considerations, 
taken together, tended to suggest two larger, and awkward, 
questions. Was it true in general that the existence of moral 
evils is, from another and more comprehensive point of view, 
a good? And if, from such a point of view, the Fall was pre- 
ponderatingly a good, was it not necessary to assume that its 
occurrence must after all have been in accordance with God’s 
will? These questions, implicit in the notion of the felix culpa, 
were fairly explicitly raised and considered by Augustine; and 
his answers to both were, at least sometimes, in the affirmative ; 
in other words, he not only accepted the paradox but gave 
it a more generalized form. Thus in his Enchiridion ad 
Laurentium he writes: 


% In Primum Regum Expositiones, 4. 7; MPL, 79. 222: “Quae maior culpa, 
quam illa, qua omnes morimur? Et quae maior bonitas, quam illa, per quam a 
morte liberamur? Et quidem nisi Adam peccaret, Redemptorem nostrum carnem 
suscipere nostram non oporteret. . . Ex illo malo, quo morituri erant, bonum quod 
malum illum vinceret, omnipotens Deus sese facturum providerat. Cuius profecto 
boni magnitudo, quis fidelis non videat quam mirabiliter excellat. Magna quippe 
sunt mala, quae per primae culpae meritum patimur, sed quis electus nollet peiora 
mala perpeti, quam tantum Redemptorem non habere?” The echo of the last 
clause in the Exultet suggests that the author of the hymn may Have been re- 
membering both this passage of Gregory and those of Ambrose; in which case a 
seventh century date for the hymn, or at least for the part of it which here con- 
cerns us, would be indicated. But it is, of course, possible, that Gregory was 
echoing the Ezultet. 
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Although those things that are evil, in so far as they are evil, are 
not good; nevertheless, it is good that there should be not only 
goods but evils as well. For unless this—namely, that there be 
also evils—were not a good, men would under no circumstances 
fall away from the omnipotent Good; ** 


2.é., neither Adam nor any man would ever have sinned. And 
again: 


The works of God are so wisely and exquisitely contrived that, 
when an angelic and human creature sins, that is, does, not what 
God wished it to do, but what itself wishes, yet by that very will 
of the creature whereby it does what the Creator did not will, it 
fulfills what he willed—God, as supremely good, putting even evils 
to good use, for the damnation of those whom he has justly pre- 
destined to punishment and for the salvation of those whom he 
has benignantly predestined to grace.** 


The greatest of the Latin Fathers was here manifestly skating 
on rather thin ice. It was always difficult for an acute-minded 
theologian with a strong sense of the divine sovereignty to 
admit that Adam’s sin had really frustrated the will of God, 
and had compelled the deity to perform, unwillingly, acts which 
he would not otherwise have performed; it was therefore not 
easy, when dealing with these matters, always to avoid the 
thought that the Fall itself, with its consequences—so happy 
for the elect—was but a part of the eternal and ineluctable 
divine purpose for mankind. These passages of Augustine’s 
thus reveal more clearly some of the moral difficulties and meta- 
physical pitfalls which lay behind the conception of the felix 
culpa—difficulties and pitfalls which Augustine himself cannot 
be said to have wholly escaped.*” 


*> Op. cit., ch. 96 (MPL 40.276): Quamvis ergo ea quae mala, in quantum 
mala sunt, non sint bona; tamen ut non solum bona, sed etiam sint et mala, bonum 
est. Nam nisi esset hoc bonum, ut essent et malla, nullo modo sinerentur ab 
omnipotente bono. 

8° Ibid. ch. 100 (MPL 40.279) : Opera domini [sunt] . . . tam sapienter exquisita, 
ut cum angelica et humana creatura peccasset, id est, non quod ille, sed quod 
voluit ipsa fecisset, etiam per eamdem creaturae voluntatem, qua factum est quod 
Creator noluit, impleret ipse quod voluit; bene utens et malis, tamquam summe 
bonus, ad eorum damnationem quos iuste praedestinavit ad poenam, et ad eorum 
salutem quos benigne praedestinavit ad gratiam. 

’7 Donne in one of his sermons bases upon the authority of Augustine as well as of 
Scripture a similar remark that matters have been so ordered that sin in general— 
not specifically the sin of Adam—is made conducive to moral good: “ If I cannot 
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The familiarity of the idea in the fourteenth century is shown 
by its occurrence both in The Vision of Piers the Plowman, ca. 
1378, and in Wyclif’s Sermons. In the former it is put into the 
mouth of Repentance, after the Seven Deadly Sins have made 
their confessions: God created man “ most like to himself, and 
afterwards suffered him to sin,” 


And al for the best, as I bileve - what euer the boke telleth, 
O felix culpa! o necessarium peccatum ade! ete. 

For thourgh that synne thi sone - sent was to this erthe, 

And bicam man of a mayde - mankind to save.** 


Wyclif in a Christmas sermon preached, perhaps, to his rustic 
flock at Lutterworth in the early 1380s, did not shrink from the 
paradox, but on the contrary joined with it a still more sweep- 
ing optimism, of very dubious orthodoxy: all things, including 
sin, are for the best in the best of possible worlds, since all 
happens in accordance with God’s will: 


And so, as many men seien, alle thingis comen for the beste; for 
alle comen for Goddis ordenance, and so thei comen for God himsilf; 
and so alle thingis that comen fallen for the beste thing that mai 
be. Moreover to another witt men seien, that this world is betterid 
bi everything that fallith therinne, where that it be good or yvel 

.. and herfore seith Gregori, that it was a blesful synne that 
Adam synnede and his kynde, for bi this the world is beterid; but 
the ground of this goodnesse stondith in grace of Jesus Crist.*° 


find a foundation for my comfort in this subtilty of the Schoole, that sin is 
nothing, . . . yet I can raise a second step for my consolation in this, that be 
sin what it will in the nature thereof, yet my sin shall conduce and cooperate to 
my good. So Joseph saies to his Brethren, You thought evill against me, but God 
meant it unto good: which is not onely good to Joseph, who was not partaker 
in the evill, but good even to them who meant nothing but evill.” What Donne 
has in mind here at least in part, however, is the more special idea that, after 
many little sins, a good round sin may be a means of grace, by bringing the sinner 
to a realization of his own state. ‘“ Though it be strangely said, yet I say it, That 
God’s anger is good; so saies S. Augustine, Audeo dicere, Though it be boldly said 
yet must I say it, Utile est cadere in aliquid manifestum peccatum, Many sinners 
would not have been saved if they had not committed some greater sin at last, 
then before; for, the punishment of that sin, hath brought them to a remorse of 
all their other sins formerly neglected” (LXXX Sermons (1640), p. 171). 

5° B. Ms., Passus V, 489 ff., in Skeat, The Vision of William Concerning Piers 
the Plowman (1886). 

°° Select English Works of John Wyclif, ed. Thomas Arnold (1869), Sermon XC, 
1. 320-3821. There is no corresponding passage in the Latin sermon from the same 
text and for the same festival: Ioannis Wyclif Sermones, ed. Loserth (1888) 2.1 ff. 
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An interesting late-medieval lyrical poem gives to the para- 
dox a turn not found in any of the other examples here cited; 
it is presented in its relation to the cult of the Virgin. Since 
there would have been no Incarnation without the Fall, all 
that phase of Catholic piety and religious emotion which centers 
about the figure of the Virgin Mother manifestly owed its possi- 
bility to Adam’s eating the forbidden fruit. There is also in 
the poem, if I am not mistaken, a touch of sly humor; the 
anonymous author hints that poor Adam, to whom not only 
mankind in general but the Queen of Heaven herself are so 
deeply indebted, has been rather badly treated. This further 
inference from the idea of the felix culpa would, one may sus- 
pect, hardly have been approved by St. Ambrose and St. 
Gregory. Adam, the poet recalls, lay bound for four thousand 
winters: 


And all was for an appil, 

An appil that he tok... 
Ne hadde the appil také ben, 

The appil taken ben, 
Ne haddé never our lady 

A bene hevené quene. 
Blessed be the time 

That appil take was. 
Therefore we moun singen 

‘ Deo gracias.’ *° 


A sixteenth century illustration of the vogue of the concept 
of the felix culpa is to be found in the widely used Latin 
Commentary on Genesis of the Jesuit Benito Pereira (Pererius) . 
The commentator is dilating, @ propos of Genesis 1, 31, upon 
the manner in which God transmutes evils— even moral evils 
(mala culpae) —into good. 


A signal proof and example of this is exhibited to us in the sin of 
Adam. How grave this sin was, how far and wide it spread poison 
and destruction, how severely it was punished, is acknowledged by 
all men. Yet this so great sin, such is the goodness and power of 


Wyclif also apparently confused in his memory the Ezultet and the passage of 
Gregory above cited, or else believed Gregory to have composed the hymn. 

*° Professor Douglas Bush has kindly brought this poem to my notice. It is 
printed in Chambers and Sidgwick’s Early English Lyrics (1907), p. 102, and is 
believed to have been written in the early fifteenth century. 
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God, has been wonderfully converted into the greatest good and 
the most glorious of God’s works, namely, the incarnation, passion 
and death of the Son of God. So that Gregory not unadvisedly or 
rashly somewhere exclaims, O felix culpa, quae talem ac tantum 
meruit habere Redemptorem.” * 


Upon the crucial point of the paradox, however—that God 
could not have performed this praeclarissimum opus if Adam 
had remained innocent—Pereira does not dwell. 


5 


For a final example, which will bring us back to Milton’s 
century, I will cite one of the most famous and widely read of 
Catholic devotional works, the Traité de l'amour de Dieu of 
St. Francis de Sales (1616) .*? 


The mercy of God [he writes] has been more salutary for the 
redemption of the race of men than the wretchedness of Adam has 
been poisonous for its destruction. And so far is it from being true 
that the sin of Adam has overcome the benevolence (debonnaireté) 
of God, that on the contrary it has served to excite and provoke 
it: so that, by a gentle and most loving antiperistasis ** and oppo- 
sition, that benevolence has been re-invigorated by the presence of 


“ Benedicti Pererii Valentini Commentariorum et disputationum in Genesim 
tomus primus (Leyden, 1594), p. 168. Pereira, like Wyclif, it will be observed, 
either attributes the Exultet to St. Gregory or has confused the phrase from the 
hymn with the dictum of Gregory above cited. The passage is a highly probable 
source of Richardson’s similar error previously noted; and it is a conceivable source 
of the locus in Milton. On the importance of this and similar Renaissance com- 
mentaries on Genesis for the background of P. L., see the article of Arnold Williams 
in Studies in Philology, April, 1937, pp. 191-208. But it is to be borne in mind that 
Pereira’s work and the others mentioned by Williams were later than Du Bartas’s 
poem. 

“? The passage is therefore of later date than those cited from Du Bartas and 
Giles Fletcher. 

*? A technical term of the physics of the period, signifying a process by which a 
quality or force in a substance is increased or intensified by the action of an 
opposing quality or force. Milton expresses the same idea in the hymn of the 
celestial choirs, 7. 613 ff. 

Who seeks 


To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 

To manifest the more thy might: his evil 

Thou usest, and from thence creat’st more good. 
The “more good” here, however, is the creation of “this new-made world” and 
of man, to “repair that detriment” resulting from the defection of the rebel 
angels—not the Redemption and its consequences. 


2 


<A 
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its adversary: and, so to say, gathering together its forces in order 
to win the victory, it has caused grace ‘ to abound more exceedingly 
where sin abounded.’ ** Therefore the Church, in a holy excess of 
admiration, exclaims on the Eve of Easter: ‘O sin of Adam, truly 
necessary ’ etc. [quotes the two sentences from the Ezultet]. Of a 
truth, we can say with that man of ancient times: ‘ We should be 
lost (perdus) if we had not been lost;’ ** that is to say, our loss 
has been our gain, since human nature has received more gifts of 
grace (plus de graces) from its redemption by its Savior than it 
would ever have received from the innocence of Adam, if he had 
persevered in it... . The redemption of our Lord, touching our 
miseries, renders them more useful and amiable than the original 
innocence would ever have been. The Angels, the Savior tells us, 
‘have more joy over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety- 
and-nine just persons that need no repentance’; and in the same 


way, the state of redemption is one hundred times greater in value 
than the state of innocence.** 


Here the strangest aspect of the paradox is even more pointedly 
brought out than by Du Bartas or Milton: not only did the 
Fall make possible more good for man, but God himself needed 
a fallen race to evoke fully the divine attributes and powers. 


6 


It is unlikely that the pre-Miltonic expressions of the Paradox 
of the Fortunate Fall which I have noted are the only ones to 
be found in Christian literature from the fourth to the seven- 
teenth centuries, but they pretty certainly include the most 
important ; all but one of them could have been known to 
Milton at first hand; and they are sufficient to place in its 
proper historical perspective the passage of the Twelfth Book 
of Paradise Lost cited at the beginning. In that perspective, the 
passage ceases to be surprising, or indicative of any originality 
or of any great boldness in Milton’s thought. A paradox which 
had been embraced by Ambrose, Leo the Great, Gregory the 
Great, Francis de Sales, and Du Bartas, had for at least ten 
centuries had a place in many missals, and had finally been 


** Romans 5.20. The Pauline text gave a seeming biblical sanction to the 
paradox, though it does not in fact express the essential point of it. 


*° The reference is to a saying of Themistocles in Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles, 
89 


“Op. cit, Bk. 2, ch. 5. 
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officially adopted by the Roman Church, was, obviously, suffi- 
ciently orthodox ; and it had been put more sharply and boldly 
by at least two of the Doctors of the Church, by the composer 
of the Exultet, by the French mystic, and by the author of La 
Semaine, than by Milton. Though the hint of antinomianism 
latent in it had made many writers to whom it was probably 
familiar avoid expressing it, it had nevertheless a recognized 
and natural place in the treatment of the topic in Christian 
theology—that of the culmination of the redemptive process 
in human history—which was also for Milton the culminating 
theme in his poem. Yet it undeniably placed the story of the 
Fall, which was the subject of the poem announced at the out- 
set, in a somewhat ambiguous light ; when it was borne in mind, 
man’s first disobedience could not seem the deplorable thing 
which for the purposes of the poet—and of the theologian—it 
was important to make it appear. The only solution was to 
keep the two themes separate. In the part of the narrative deal- 
ing primarily with the Fall, the thought that it was after all a 
felix culpa must not be permitted explicitly to intrude ; that was 
to be reserved for the conclusion, where it could heighten the 
happy final consummation by making the earlier and unhappy 
episodes in the story appear as instrumental to that consum- 
mation, and, indeed, as its necessary conditions. 
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- THE EPIC CATALOGUE OF PARADISE LOST 
By Grant 


It is an assumption of long standing that Milton’s enumera- 
tion and description of the peers of Lucifer found in Paradise 
Lost, Book 1, is an imitation of Homer’s catalogue of ships and 
heroes. In the representative analysis of Professor Hanford, 
the poet assembles “ the infernal host,” and “ proceeds to an 
enumeration, following the precedent of Homer’s catalogue of 
ships and heroes in the second book of the Iliad. The names 
are drawn partly from Scripture, and partly from Egyptian and 
Greek mythology.” * According to this standard interpretation, 
Milton obtained the plan of his epic catalogue from Homer 
and the details by a presumably judicious selection of names 
from Scripture and mythology. 

Unfortunately such an interpretation fails to explain the 
absence, not of ships, but of heroes in Milton’s enumeration. 
It does not suggest why the poet’s primary objective was to 
survey and condemn the cults and religions represented by the 
idols and deities whom he names. Neither does it provide any 
reason for the underlying premise that Milton would turn to 
the highly dissimilar catalogue of a pagan writer whose gods 
he attacks, when a duplicate of his survey and condemnation 
existed in one of the most widely read books of his age. If 
Milton had an important precedent for his catalogue, I suggest 
that this precedent was not Homer and the Iliad, but Alexander 
Ross and the Pansebeia: or, A View of all Religions in the 
World. First published in London in 1653, a second edition 
of the work appeared in 1655, a fourth in 1664, a sixth in 1696, 


+ James Holly Hanford, A Milton Handbook, rev. ed., New York, 1933, p. 176. 
I quote Mr. Hanford here and in note 9 in order to utilize his excellent synthesis 
of accepted interpretations. This essay assumes that Milton was conscious of 
Homer’s employment of a “catalogue” in the Iliad and that its use in Homer's 
epic encouraged him to include it in his own, but questions the inferential con- 
clusion that the poet “followed” Homer. Having assembled the Satanic host, it 
was as inevitable for Milton to describe some of its members as it was for Homer 
to name heroes and ships in the Iliad, or, for Spenser in the Faerie Queene 2. 10, 
to present a “chronicle of Briton kings.” Enumeration is passim in Paradise Lost, 
as in 5.160 ff., 7, and in 11 and 12. As early as 1629, Milton presented in the 
nativity ode, Hymn, 19 ff., a catalogue of heathen deities. 
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with reprinting continuing as late as 1780. An edition which 
included both English and Dutch texts reached a fifth impres- 
sion in 1671, and in 1666 and 1669 there appeared French and 
in 1667 German translations.’ 

With the exception of the Rimmon (properly Raman) each 
pagan god or deity included by Milton in his survey and con- 
demnativn is discussed by Ross in section two of Pansebeia, the 
second part of “ The religions of Asia.” * In this section, as in 
the epic catalogue, the heathen deities are named, their char- 
acteristics identified, the places of their worship given, and the 
practices of their followers described and condemned. These 
and other similarities become obvious when the account of Ross 
is placed beside that of Milton. The divisions are with one 
exception given in the order followed by the poet. 


1 
Paradise Lost 1. 392 ff. 


First, Moloch, horrid King, be- 


Pansebeia, p. 67 
(Religious worship . . . 


smeared with blood, 

Of human sacrifice, and parents’ 
tOATSs 

Their children’s cries unheard 
that passed through fire / To 
his grim idol. Him the Am- 
monite Worshiped . . . to the 
stream / of utmost Arnon 


1. 406 ff. 
Next Chemos, the obscene dread 
of Moab’s sons 


1. 412 ff. 


Peor his other name, when he 
enticed 

Israel in Sittim, on their march 
from Nile, 


Gods of the Syrians) 
Moloch ...from Malach to 
reign, was a great idol among the 
Moabites, and Ammonites .. . 
to whom the superstitious Gen- 
tiles, and Jews also offered their 
sons and daughters to be burned 


p. 66 


The Moabites worshipped Che- 
mosh 


pp. 65-6 


Baal-Phegor or Peor, that is, 
the gaping or naked Lord, so 
called from the naked posture in 
which he was worshipped; he 


? These translations and editions, including that of London, 1658, represent only 
those listed in the Catalogue of the British Museum. I am indebted to Miss 
Mary Dunham, Librarian of Smith College, for her courtesy in obtaining a copy 


of the revised 3rd edition of 1658. 


°In the third edition of London, 1658, section two occupies pp. 58-93 inclusive. 
All subsequent references to Pansebeia are to this edition. 
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To do him wanton rites, which 
cost them woe 


Yet thence his lustful orgies he 
enlarged 

Even to that hill of scandal, by 
the grove 

Of Moloch homicide, lust hard 
by hate, 

Till good Josiah drove them 
thence to Hell 


was the God of the Moabites: 
His Temple is called Beth-Peor, 
Deut. 3. 29. some take him for 
Priapus [son of Bacchus and 
Venus] 


p. 63 


Yea, they can offer their sons 
and daughters to be burned in 
the fire to Moloch 


From the deities of the Moabites and Ammonites, or, of the 
Syrians, Milton turns to the gods of the Babylonians, with a 
discussion of which Ross had opened section two of Pansebeia. 


1. 419 ff. 


With these came they who, from 
the bordering flood / Of old 
Euphrates to the brook that 
parts 

Egypt from Syrian ground, had 
general names 

Of Baalim and Ashtaroth—these 
male, : 

Those feminine ... For those 
... Israel . . . bowing lowly 
down / To bestial gods; for 
which their heads, as low / 
Bowed down in battle 


pp. 58-60 


Religions of the ancient 
Babylonians 

They worshipped divers gods, or 
Idols rather; the two chief were 
Belus or Bel, or Baal, by whom 
they meant Jupiter; the other 
was Astaroth . .. by whom 
Juno understood .. . 
Against this madnesse [idolatry] 
the Prophet Jsaiah speaketh 
... Divers ways they had in 
worshipping . . . by bowing the 
head ... by bowing or pros- 
trating the whole body 


Having described in a second complete passage of Book 1 
the principal gods of the Babylonians, the poet returns in a 
third unified passage to a second group which Ross includes in 
his account of the religions and idols of the Syrians. The sur- 
vey of Milton, in keeping with that of Ross, alludes to Ezekiel 
and describes briefly the apostasy of King Ahaz. 
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1. 437 ff. 


With these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Pho- 
enicians called 

Astarte, queen of heaven, with 
crescent horns; 

To whose bright image nightly 
by the moon 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows 
and songs 


Thammuz came next behind,/ 
Whose annual wound . al- 
lured / The Syrian damsels to 
lament his fate 

In amorous ditties . . . Adonis 
from his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed 
with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded: 
the love-tale 

Infected Sion’s daughters with 
like heat, 

Whose wanton passions in the 
sacred porch 

Ezekiel saw 


Next came one... 

Dagon his name, sea-monster, 
upward man 

And downward fish; yet had his 
temple high 

Reared in Azotus . . . Gath 
and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s fron- 
tier bounds 


Him followed Rimmon, whose 
delightful seat 

Was fair Damascus . . . against 
the house of God was bold: /A 
leper . . . lost, and gained a 
king— 

Ahaz.. 


. whom he drew /God’s 
altar to disparage and dis- 
place / For one of Syrian mode 


3 


Pp. 66-7 


Phoenicians . . . worship Astarte 
in the shape of a sheep . 
Astaroth or Astarte was God- 
dess of the Sidonians .. . 
thought to be all one with... 
Lucina, under which .. . and 
[in] the form of a sheep, they 
worshipped the Moon 


p. 67 


(Gods of the Syrians) [side 
cap.]| Thamuz mentioned Ezek. 
8. 14. is by Hierom taken for 
Adonis, so call’d from Adon 


p. 517 


This Adonis, is that Thammuz, 
Ezek.8.14 (as Hierom thinks) 
for whom the Women did mourn 
... sent by Sea ... letters... 
to signifie that Adonis, or Tham- 
muz was returned 


p. 66 


Dagon from Dag a Fish, because 
from the navel downward he 
was made in the form of a fish, 
but upward like a man; this 
was a great Idol among the 
Philistines 


p. 65 


(Gods of the Syrians) .. . he 
sacrificeth to . . . Mammon 
... his own soul... King Ahaz 
no sooner gave himself to Idol- 
atry, but he presently shews his 
sacrilegious covetousness in rob- 
bing the house of the Lord of its 
wealth, 2 Chron. 28. 
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1. 490 ff. pp. 68-9 
; Belial came last; than whom a The ancient Persians ... had 
* Spirit more lewd neither Temples, Altars, nor 
i3 Fell not from Heaven, or more Images . . . Scythians had 
i gross to love neither Images, Altars, nor Tem- 
Vice a itself. Tohimnotemple ples for . . . their gods 
stoo 
= Or altar smoked ... he also 
reigns, p. 65 
i And in luxurious cities, where Syrians . . . chief god was Baal- 
a the noise Zebub .. . called in the Gospel, 
= Of riot ascends above their lofti- Prince of the Divels. Some take 
o est towers, him ...for Priapus [son of 
we And injury and outrage; and, Bacchus and Venus]... As 
a when night for carnal uncleanness, how 
a Darkens the streets, then wander much that hath been practised 
forth the sons by Idolaters, is known to them 
Of Belial, flown with insolence that have read Histories . . . 
and wine. though adultery, fornication and 
Witness the streets of Sodom, Sodomy were thought sins, yet 
and that night these were held vertues... 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable their very gods were incestuous, 
door Adulterers, and Sodomites .. . 
Exposed a matron, to avoid Idolatry hath been the cause of 
worse rape all sin . . . in the world; from 


whence proceed murthers, rapine 

. intemperance, uncleanness 
. . . that men forsook . . . God 
. . . punisher of vice 


p. 64 


Manasseh reared up Altars for 
Baal . . . 2 Kings 21. 6 


p. 63 
They ... cry from morning to 
evening with Baal’s priests 

Preceding his description of the composite and semi-fictitious 
Belial, Milton characterizes the heathen deities which came 
from Egypt and infected Israel. In closing, he turns to three 
gods of ancient Greece. His account of the Egyptian and Grecian 
deities is somewhat more extended than that which Ross pro- 
vides on pages 60-1 of Pansebeia, although relatively short 
compared with that available in the entire work. 
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5 


1. 476 ff. 


After these appeared 

A crew who under names of old 
renown— 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their 
train— 

With monstrous shapes and sor- 
ceries abused 

Fanatic Egypt and her priests 
to seek 

Their wandering gods disguised 
in brutish forms 

Rather than human. 


Nor did Israel scape 

The infection, when their bor- 
rowed gold composed 

The calf in Oreb; and the rebel 
king 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and 
in Dan, 

Likening his Maker to the 
grazed ox— 


1. 507 ff. 


The rest were long to tell; 
though far renowned 

The Ionian gods—of Javan’s 
issue held 

Gods, yet confessed later than 
Heaven and Earth, 

Their boasted parents; Titan... 
his . . . birthright seized / By 
. .. Saturn: he from mightier 


Jove . . . like measure found; 
/So Jove usurping reigned. 
These . . . or who with Saturn 


old/Fled over Adria to the 
Hesperian fields 


pp. 91-2 


The Egyptians observed divers 
feasts to Isis, Diana, Latona, 
Mars, Minerva, Mercury, Bac- 
chus, Osiris and his Nurse .. . 
their deified Beasts ... were 
fed by their Priests in their 
Temples . . . in some places the 
Crocodile, in other places the 
Goat, in some Satyrs, in others 
. . . Anubis with his Dogs-head 
...a@ great god... was the 
Bull 
p. 63 
They can part from their gold 
and silver, their jewels and ear- 
rings, to make them a Golden 
Calf 
pp. 60-1 


The Egyptian God Osyris ... 
was honoured under these shapes 

. . Dogs, Oxen, and other 
beasts 


The whole story of Jupiter... 
do testifie he was but a man; 
and if we look on... his im- 
piety against his father Saturn, 
whom he drove out of his king- 
dome, and forced to hide him- 
self in Italy . . . he scarce de- 
served the name of a man... 
Saturn . . . murtherer of his 
own children 


From this detailed comparison of the epic catalogue of 
Paradise Lost and related portions of Pansebeia, chiefly those 
found pages 58-67, it is obvious that in this catalogue Milton 
has done much more than substitute for the ships and heroes 


fi 
i 
: 
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of Homer, the names of pagan deities selected more or less 
at random from Scripture and mythology. He has surveyed 
and condemned, much in the fashion of Alexander Ross, the 
cults and religions which had conflicted with the monotheistic 
worship of the ancient Hebrews and had made apostate their 
people. Regardless of any conclusion which may be reached 
as to the nature and extent of the poet’s indebtedness to Ross, 
our conventional interpretation of the purpose and nature of 
the epic catalogue should be radically altered, perhaps to read: 
“ Having assembled the host of Satan, Milton employs such a 
pattern as that found in the popular Pansebeia of his con- 
temporary Alexander Ross, and enumerates and condemns the 
heathen deities and religions which surrounded and at times 
seduced the children of Israel.” 

It is, one may assume, only the inconsistency which make 
us human that has led many scholars and editors to write that 
Milton was the most bookish of poets, and at the same instant, 
to view with suspicion any evidence that he actually employed 
the books which he read. In brief, the “source hunter ” in 
Paradise Lost has been regarded as decidedly lower than the 
angels. However, in at least a goodly number of the longer 
parallels which he cites, Professor Taylor has demonstrated 
that Milton was directly indebtedly to Du Bartas.* Further- 
more, the dialogue on astronomy which opens Book 8, together 
with limited passages in other books, consists for the most 
part of paraphrases and summaries drawn by Milton from two 
contemporary volumes, one of which was by Alexander Ross.’ 
Ross’s later work, the Pansebeia, was easily available to the 
poet, and it is the kind of treatise which a man of Milton’s in- 
terests would have read. Quite naturally, he was well informed 
in the subject-matter of this work, but his knowledge would 
not preclude use of Pansebeia as a guide and partial source for 
a survey and condemnation of the heathen deities and religions 
of ancient Palestine, Egypt and Greece. 

The most important evidence that Milton drew upon Ross’s 
View of all Religions in the World is the similarity of characters, 


* George Coffin Taylor, Milton’s Use of Du Bartas, Cambridge, 1934. 

5I discuss in detail the sources of the dialogue in “The Principal Immediate 
Sources of Milton’s Dialogue on Astronomy,” forthcoming in PMLA, September, 
1937. 
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ideas and words found in the quoted parallels. This evidence 
will be discussed below. Second in importance is the division 
of the heathen gods from Palestine into geographical groups. 
In the catalogue Moloch, Chemos and Peor are described as 
gods of Ammonite and Moabite, Baalim and Ashtaroth as 
deities of the Babylonians, Astarte of the Phoenicians, Astoreth 
and Thammuz as gods of the Syrians, Dagon of the Philistines, 
and Rimmon, seducer of Ahaz, of the Syrians. No such division 
is made in the Old Testament, where the various names are 
applied almost promiscuously to idols, and the place of their 
origin frequently omitted. Nor is Milton attempting to follow 
Scripture in the catalogue, for if he were, he would have men- 
tioned Baalim in his description of the apostasy of King Ahaz 
and not the house of Rimon which lost the leper Naaman.® In 
Pansebeia the same idols are placed in the same geographical 
divisions, Moloch, Chemosh and Peor as gods of Ammonite 
and Moabite, Belus or Baal and Astaroth of the Babylonians, 
Astarte of the Phoenicians, Astaroth and Thammuz of the 
Syrians, Dagon of the Philistines, and Mammon, who seduces 
Ahaz, of the Syrians.’ Co-incidence perhaps may explain this 
exact similarity of geographical grouping, but it fails to explain 
why both Milton and Ross include the Philistine god Dagon 
among the Syrian deities. 

In the epic catalogue one deity is given no place of origin, 
and is made a personification of viciousness which expresses 
itself in lust, violence, injury and outrage, drunkenness and 
rape. This is the despicable Belial: 


than whom a Spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself. To him no temple stood 
Or altar smoked; 


Such an idol does not appear in Scripture, nor does he represent 
any known god of Palestine, of Egypt or of Greece. He is more 


° 9 Chronicles, 28, “ Ahaz . . . made also molten images for the Baalim . . . he 
sacrificed unto the gods of Damascus.” Baalim is the one heathen deity mentioned 
by name. 

7 Although Milton apparently drew upon 2 Kings 5. 18 for the name of the 
seducer of Ahaz, it is interesting to observe that this name varies in only two 
letters from Mammon, seducer of the King in the account of Ross. 


ae 
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a representative of the sins which Christians declared pro- 
ceeded from idolatry; he is in effect Idolatry personified. In 
Pansebeia Ross twice describes pagan gods who had “ neither 
Temples, Altars, nor Images,” and identifies Baal-Zebub as the 
“Prince of the Divels,” whom “some take . . . for Priapus,” 
the son of Bacchus and Venus. Immediately preceding this 
description of Baal-Zebub, and immediately following his 
account of the apostasy of King Ahaz, Ross attacks and in 
effect personifies Idolatry. He gives to it no place of origin or 
activity ; from it come all sin and particularly “carnal unclean- 
ness.” Specifically, it occasions “ murthers, rapine . . . intem- 
perance .. . adultery, fornication and Sodomy.” The Belial of 
Milton is the Baal-Zebub of Pansebeia combined both with the 
gods who have neither temples nor altars and Ross’s personi- 
fication of Idolatry. He is not a name “drawn .. . from 
Scripture,” or “from Egyptian and Greek mythology,” but a 
composite character quite different from the historical deities 
enumerated by the poet. 

As I suggest above, there is no doubt but that Milton was 
well acquainted with the heathen gods described in the cata- 
logue. In the poem on the nativity he writes briefly of a num- 
ber of these deities, “ Peor and Baalim . . . moonéd Ashtaroth ” 
and others.’ However, because he was familiar with these gods, 
and had written of them, it is not without significance that the 
combination of the nativity poem, “ Peor and Bailim,” be- 
comes in the catalogue, “ Baalim and Ashtaroth—those male,/ 
These feminine.” Similarly “moonéd Astaroth” becomes 
* Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians called /Astarte.” In Pan- 
sebeia the combination is Belus or Baal and Astaroth—Jupiter 
and Juno, by implication male and female. Likewise Astaroth 
of the Sidonians is Astarte of the Phoenicians. The separately 
described gods of Paradise Lost, Moloch, Thammuz, Dagon 
and others are the single deities of Pansebeia. Milton’s general 
thesis is that the idols are the fallen angels; Ross repeatedly 
describes them as devils.’ The latter declares that the gods of 


® The Hymn, stanzas 22 ff. 
° 1.350 ff.; Pansebeia, ed. cit., pp. 60, 65, 66, 67. Ross states, p. 60, that 
“under these names Spirits or Divels are worshipped.” It is impossible to say 
whether or not Milton was influenced by Ross in his adoption of the ancient belief 
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Greece were men; the poet so departs from his general thesis 
as to suggest that they were not of spiritual origin.” The 
reason which Ross gives for his declaration that the Grecian 
gods were human beings is that they conducted themselves as 
men. Particularly does he stress the family relationships of 
these gods, and points the finger of scorn at the cruelty of 
Saturn, and the “impiety ” of Jupiter, who drove his father 
“out of his kingdome, and forced to hide himself in Italy.” 
There were many things which Milton could have said regard- 
ing the Ionian gods, but the thing he stresses is their family 
relationships—“ Titan .. ./ With his . . . birthright seized / By 
younger Saturn: he from mightier Jove,/. . . like measure found.” 
Again, he tells how “Saturn old/Fled over Adria to the 
Hesperian fields.” 

In a number of other instances the account of Milton follows 
closely that of Ross. I have mentioned that both writers in- 
clude Baalim and Ashtaroth among the gods of the Babylonians 
and that Milton’s characterization of male and female is im- 
plicit in Ross. Perhaps more fundamental, because more unique, 
is the parallel for Ross’s statement that the Babylonians wor- 


shipped “ by bowing or prostrating the whole body ” and “ by 
bowing the head.” Although the second is differently applied, 
both types of bowing are employed by Milton in his “ bowing 
lowly down / To bestial gods; for which their heads as low / 
Bowed down in battle.” To the poet Moloch is the “horrid 


of Patristic writers that the heathen deities were the fallen angels. Mr. Hanford 
takes the position (op. cit., p. 176) that in the poem on the nativity, stanzas 24-25, 
Milton had “already adopted ... the theory . . . that the divinities worshipped 
by the idolaters of Palestine and by the Pagans generally were in reality the fallen 
angels who had subsequently seduced mankind from allegiance to the true God.” 
Such an interpretation excludes the possibility of influence from Pansebeia. How- 
ever, in his discussion of the poem on the nativity (ibid., pp. 130-1) Mr. Hanford 
modifies this interpretation and says, “there are . . . in the poem important 
anticipations of motives later to be employed in Paradise Lost. Thus the idea 
that the Pagan divinities are in reality demons, suggested in stanzas 24-25, is the 
basic principle of the representation of the fallen angels.” If the modification may 
be accepted without discussion, it appears that in Paradise Lost Milton adds to 
the conception that the heathen deities were spirits or demons the ideas that these 
spirits, demons, or pagan gods were the fallen angels whom the Almighty had 
consigned to Hell, but bursting their bonds came forth to seduce mankind. Ross 
may have assisted Milton in making these additions. 
*° Pansebeia, pp. 60-1; 1. 507 ff. 
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King ” and Dagon the “ sea-monster.” In Pansebeia, the word 
Moloch is said to come “from Malach to reign,” and Dagon 
“from Dag a Fish.” Both descriptions of Dagon employ the 
words, wpward man, downward fish. Ross entitles his extended 
survey of all religions Pansebeia; Milton names the capital 
city of all demons Pandaemonium.™ 

As I point out in another place, it was a common practice 
of the poet to move backward through the source as he com- 
posed from it, and, as in the case of the inquiry of Adam which 
opens Book 8, to repeat this process, beginning each movement 
at virtually the same place.’* As we read backward through 
Pansebeia we meet among other gods, Moloch, page 67, 
Chemosh, page 66, Peor, pages 65-6, Moloch, page 63, Belus 
or Baal and Astaroth, page 58.’° This is the forward sequence 
of Milton, even to the repetition of Moloch between Peor and 
Baalim. A second backward sequence through Pansebeia, be- 
ginning with Astarte and Astaroth or Astarte, pages 66-7, and 
Thammuz, page 67, describes in turn Dagon, page 66, Mammon 
and Ahaz, page 65, Baal-Zebub and Baal, pages 63-5, Osiris 
and the Greek Gods, pages 60-1. The Egyptian gods excepted, 
whose place in the printed draft of the catalogue can scarcely 
represent its place in the order of composition, this back- 
ward sequence is the forward movement of the poet.'* 


There is in addition nothing in Milton’s account of Thammuz which is not 
present or implied in the account of Ross, e.g., damsels-women, ditties-letters. 
Although the poet includes more names and provides an additional illustration, his 
description of the Egyptian deities is fundamentally that given by Ross on pp. 
60, 63. The extended list of such deities on p. 92 is adequately summarized in 
“ Osiris, Isis, Orus and their train.” 

12 Milton’s Technique of Source Adaptation,” forthcoming in SP. 

+8 Because of the arrangement of the heathen deities between pp. 58 and 67 of 
Pansebeia, a second backward movement would place side by side Baalim and 
Ashtaroth (Belus and Astaroth), p. 58, where the first movement closed, and 
Astoreth, called Astarte (Astaroth or Astarte), pp. 66-7, where the second move- 
ment began. Milton’s separation of the similarly named deities by means of the 
long digression on the dual and variable sex of angels suggests that the juxtaposition 
of these deities did not result from wholly untrammeled choice. 

+* For the reason that Belial was not and is not described as an Egyptian god, 
the statement “ Belial came last” improperly follows “ Osiris, Isis, Orus and their 
train.” It belongs at the end of the catalogue, or, with greater probability, repre- 
sents the original conclusion of the series of individual deities composed of 
Astoreth, Thammuz, Dagon and Rimmon. I follow the latter alternative, which 
gives the sequence: “ With these in troop/Came Astoreth . .. Thammuz came next 
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It is, I believe, quite obvious that Milton knew and used 
the Pansebeia of Ross.* This conclusion provides the only 
rational expianation for the many duplications of Ross’s 
organization and ideas which occur in Milton’s catalogue, 
among them the second reference to Moloch, inclusion of King 
Ahaz and the fictitious Rimmon, limitation of discussion of 
the Grecian gods to details of the family feud, description of 
the Babylonians both as bowing the body and bowing the 
head, a geographical division of the idols of Palestine, with 
Dragon of the Philistines placed between the gods of the 
Syrians, and the personification in Belial of the manifold vices 
sired by idolatry. The poet twice follows the reverse sequence 
of character descriptions found in Ross. In the dialogue on 
Astronomy which opens Book 8, he repeatedly worked back- 
ward in utilizing his sources, and followed this method in 
adapting from Du Bartas the description of the earth rising 
from the waters.’® The evidence indicates that in writing the 
epic catalogue Milton had before him and employed A View of 
all Religions in the World. In describing this catalogue we may 
say that having cast the Satanic host into hell, Milton turned 
to one of the most widely-read books of his day, the Pansebeia 


of Alexander Ross. With this work as a guide and partial 
source, he enumerates and condemns the heathen deities and 
religions which surrounded and at times seduced the children 
of Israel. In agreement with Ross and Patristic writers, he 
identifies these deities as the devils of Lucifer’s host. 


Smith College 


behind ... Next came... Dagon .. . Him followed Rimmon .. . Belial came last.” 
The description of the Egyptian gods appears to have been interpolated between 
that of Rimmon and Belial. 

**On pp. 525-6 of Pansebeia Ross employs the phrase “in the fruitful earth” 
in connection with the procreative activity of the sun, and discusses in some detail 
the “male and female” nature of the moon, a phrase and a conception used by 
Milton in the dialogue on astronomy for which Professor Taylor mentions no 
counterpart in Du Bartas, and for which I have found no parallels in the principal 
immediate sources of the Adam-Raphael discussion. 

16“ Milton’s Technique of Source Adaptation,” loc. cit. 
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Contemporary with Thomas Deloney, the chronicler of the 
Newbury clothiers, there lived another writer who should 
probably be heralded as the earliest contribution of these same 
Newbury clothiers to the profession of literature. He was John 
Dolman, author of a translation of the Tusculan Disputations 
of Cicero and of a tragedy in the Mirror for Magistrates. Since 
the author of these works has never been identified as the son 
of the Newbury clothier, I have thought myself justified in 
bidding Thomas Deloney “ lie a little further to make a room ” 
in the Poets’ Corner of Newbury for another claimant to 
literary fame. 

The famous John Winchcombe, whose life was novelized by 
Thomas Deloney in that of Jack of Newbury, is familiar to all 
students of the history of fiction. The real John Winchcombe 
left the sum of £10 to his manager, William Dolman. Our 
author, John Dolman, seems to have been the grandson of this 
William, but by the time that John was born, the family of 
Dolman had gained independence and wealth. Thomas Dol- 
man, the son of Jack of Newbury’s old manager, and father of 
John, owned a factory in Northbrook Street, Newbury, and by 
1554 was so prosperous that he was able to buy the neighboring 
manor of Shaw and to start to build Shaw House. This venture 
among the landed geritry, on which he expended £10,000, seems 
to have occupied so much of his attention that the still famous 
distich was composed to lament the results of his preoccupa- 
tion: 

Lord have mercy upon us miserable sinners! 


Thomas Dolman has built a new house, and has turned away 
all his spinners! 


Thomas Dolman made his reply immortal by putting it in Greek 
and in Latin and by engraving his sentiments so translated 
into the stone of his house. Over the principal entrance 
there is engraved in Greek: POONEPOS EIZITO 
which I suppose may be translated as The envious may stay 
out. Below the pediment of the front are cut the Latin words: 
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Edentulus vescentium dentibus invidet et oculos capreart talpa 
contemnit, words which were apparently intended to give the 
taunt direct: The toothless look askance at the teeth of those 
eating, and the mole dispraises the eyes of the wild she-goats. 
At any rate Thomas Dolman went on building his house. He 
went on until he died in 1575, and then his younger son went 
on building it until it was finished in 1581.* 

The eldest son of Thomas, the aspiring clothier, was John 
Dolman, and this John seems to have been dedicated by his 
family to learning and the law. Laurence Humphrey’s life of 
Bishop Jewell includes the name of Dolman among the names 
of gentlemen and merchants whose sons studied under Jewell 
while he was tutor in Corpus Christi College, Oxford,? and the 
fact that John Dolman dedicated to Bishop Jewell his first 
literary work makes it probable that Jewell had shown him the 
pathway to learning. According to Foster, John Dolman was 
granted the degree of B. A. from Oxford, December 17, 1557.° 
He was admitted to the Inner Temple in November of 1560.* 
In 1561 Thomas Marshe published 


Those fyue / QVESTIONS, / which Marke Tullye Cicero, dis- 
/ puted in his Manor of Tuscula- / num: Written afterwardes 
by / him, in as manye bookes, to his / frende, and familiar Brutus 
in / the Latine tounge. And nowe, / oute of the same translated, 
/ & englished, by Iohn Dol- / man, Studente and fe- / lowe of the 
Inner / Temple. / 


1 For these facts I am indebted to The Victoria History of the Counties of England: 
Berkshire, 1. 389-90, and 4. 87-90, and Walter Money, The History of the Ancient 
Town and Borough of Newbury in the County of Berks (Oxford and London, 1887) , 
pp. 204-6. 

? Laurence Humfrey, Ioannis Iuelli Angli’ . . . vita & mors (London, 1573), pp. 
26-7, under the heading Docendi cura & discipuli: 

Ostendi quid & quanta auiditate didicerit: nunc quomodo docuerit alios, in- 
telligendum. Non enim talentum in terra defodit, non in sudario reposuit vt 
ignauus & piger seruus, sed exposuit vt foeneraretur & lucrifaceret. Praelegebat 
domi svae quibusdam discipulis priuatim et aliis demum in Collegio publicé. Cé- 
fluxerunt vndiq; ad eum multi nobilium Generosora et Mercatorum filij, Gilfordus, 
Phetiplacius, Tounsendus, Cursonus, Morus, Dolmannus, Dentonus, Hicfordus, 
Walbaeus, Prinnus, Annus et alij, multos enim non admisit sed alijs commisit, vt 
suis studijs vacaret. 

See also John Strype, Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821) 2. 357-8. 

8 Joseph Foster, Alumni Ozxonienses (Oxford and London, 1891), 1. 413. 

* Members Admitted to the Inner Temple, 1547-1660 (1877), p. 39. 
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194 JOHN DOLMAN 
The dedication “TO THE RYGHTE reuerende father in God, 


Iohn Bishoppe of Sarum” is interesting for other reasons than 
that it suggests Dolman’s earlier relationship to Bishop Jewell.’ 
The author explains that “ when as, partly, by the counsel of 
them that might commaund me, and patrlye, by mine owne 
consent, I left the vniversity: and began to apply my selfe to 
the studye of the common lawes of this realme ; ” the intrusion 
of earlier studies on those newly chosen hindered his progress, 
until he finally decided to take a farewell of the things which 
had formerly delighted him. But this decision must be given in 
his own words: 


The whych, because I was lothe to continue, to the defrauding of 
the expectation of those, with whom to trifle, it had bene impietie: 
I minded, to take my farewell of some such part of philosophye, as, 
both might be most profitable to the quiete leading of my life, to 
whatsoeuer trade I should giue my selfe: and also should be so 
pleasaunt, that it might euen cloy me with delight. 


As he read, searching for a suitable work, he found this of 
Cicero, 


Which whiles I redde, I must needes confesse, that I was neuer 
more delighted with any worke, except it were the sacred volume 
of the holye Scriptures. 


Like Thomas Deloney, he purposed then to make this excellence 
available to the middle classes: 


And because I coulde not ‘mysdoubt, but the learned had already 
tried it: to thintente, that the vnlearned also, might haue some 
fruicion therof: and, that our countrey, might at length flowe 
with the workes of philosophye: I endeuoured my selfe, althoughe 
not eloquently, yet playnely, to translate the same into our englishe 
tounge. 


Professor H. B. Lathrop discussed this translation of Cicero 
adequately, pointing out the fact that Dolman’s attitude to- 
ward Cicero in regarding him “ as a spiritual guide and inspira- 


®Tt is a bit ironic that Dolman should have dedicated to Jewell a translation of 
Cicero, for Jewell had declared in his Oratio Contra Rhetoricam (Parker Soc. 
Publications. Works of Bishop Jewell 4. 1290): Haec enim omnia mala Cicero vobis 
importavit, Cicero vobis securim et plagam inflixit, Cicero omnia studiorum nostro- 
rum spatia populatur, Cicero academiae decus et lumen extinxit. 
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tion only next to the Scriptures in profit and delight ” was that 
of Erasmus and many others of the period. Likewise, Professor 
Lathrop noted the importance of Dolman’s attempt to make 
Cicero available for the unlearned but intelligent reader and 
the appropriateness with which he recognized Grimald as his 
predecessor in the translation of Cicero. As to his translation 
itself I quote the summarizing statement: 


Dolman’s reference to Grimald is significant. Like Grimald he 
translates idiom for idiom, with a sincere effort to render the sense, 
but without sacrificing naturalness of expression to an anxious care 
to reproduce the very words of his original, and without expansion 
or striving to raise his style by artificial means. His inadequacy is 
mostly in the failure to indicate delicate omissions of thought, and 
sometimes in oversight or omission.® 


Upon one point, however, Professor Lathrop did not, I think, 
lay sufficient emphasis,—the fact that Dolman, in his address 
to the reader, replies to Grimald’s comment that “ as Aristotle 
sayeth ” young men are unfit and unprofitable hearers of moral 
science as long as they follow their youthful affections and 
remain unskilled in the deeds that belong to man’s life, for 
Dolman makes a long defence of his temerity as a young man 
in undertaking the translation of so grave a work of moral 
philosophy, and he also insists that revealing the secrets of 
moral philosophy to the unlearned is not unprofitable, for, he 


says, 


. besydes the raskall multitude and the learned sages, there is a 
meane sort of men: which although they be not learned, yet, by the 
quicknes of their wits, can conceiue al such poyntes of arte, as 
nature could giue. 


M. S. Addington in Notes and Queries suggested a close rela- 
tion between Hamlet’s 7’ be or not to be soliloquy and Dol- 
man’s translation,’ but though the sameness of ideas is note- 


°H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton to 
Chapman, 1477-1620 (Madison, 1933), pp. 197-8. See also L. B. Wright, Middle- 
Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), pp. 341, 345; and C. H. 


Conley, The First English Translations of the Classics (New Haven, 1927), pp. 


70-71, et passim. 


7™M. S. Addington, “Shakespeare and Cicero” in Notes and Queries 145 (Aug. 


19, 1933) . 116-8. 
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worthy, the ideas were part of a common inheritance from 
many older writers and were re-stated by many sixteenth cen- 
tury writers. 

Dolman’s next published work was his tragedy of Hastings 
in the 1563 edition of A Mirror for Magistrates. The original 
Mirror had finally been published in 1559 after long delays. 
The second edition, of 1563, included eight new tragedies, 
among them the tragedy of the Duke of Buckingham with its 
great Induction by Thomas Sackville and a tragedy by Dolman, 
“ Howe the Lord Hastynges was betrayed by trustyng to much 
to his evyl counsayler Catesby, and vilanously murdered in 
the tower of London by Richarde Duke of Glocestre.” When 
it is remembered that Sir Richard Sackville, cousin to Queen 
Elizabeth’s mother, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and governor 
of the Inner Temple where Dolman was residing, was the father 
of Thomas Sackville, and that Thomas Sackville had already 
distinguished himself in the Temple by his performance in 
Gorboduc, as well as in his service to the Queen, it will be 
apparent that the ever climbing Dolmans must have regarded 
a tragedy published by a Dolman in the same volume with one 
by Thomas Sackville as an auspicious event. 

The tragedy of Hastings is an interesting literary effort of a 
not too ultra-poetical, super-aesthetical, out of the way young 
man. It shows a certain poetic feeling in its imagery, but it 
fails to reveal the musical sensitiveness of a poet. It comments 
with some measure of philosophic insight upon the themes of 
tragedy: the influence of the stars, of fate, of fortune, on man’s 
life ; the inevitability of God’s vengeance for sin ; the miserable, 
frightened, conscience-stricken life of the sinner ; the certainty 
with which death comes to every man ; the value of immortality 
as compared with mortal existence. It reveals a writer aware 
of the great themes of tragic import which went to the building 
of Elizabethan tragedy. 

Dolman’s references to Chaucer in this tragedy should also 
be noted, however, for they have apparently escaped notice 
hitherto. Of these there are three: * the first occurs in Has- 
tings’s explanation that he was to Edward IV “ what Pandare 
was to hym of Troy.” The second is somewhat longer: 


5 Cf. 2. 46, 265-8, and 385-408. 
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Hopest thou to cloake thy covert mischief wrought? 
Thy conscience, Caytyf, shall proclayme thy thought. 
A vysyon, Chaucer sheweth, discloasd thy cryme. 
The Fox descrye the crowes and chatteryng Pyen. 


The third is extended through a debate as to the significance of 
dreams on the occasion when Hastings refuses to heed the 
message sent him by Lord Stanley. Lord Stanley warns: 


Hastynges away. in slepe the Gods foreshew 

By dreadful dreame, fell fates vnto vs two. 

Me thought a Boare with tuske so rased our throate, 
That both our shoulders of the bloud did smoake. 

Aryse to horse, strayght homewarde let vs hye. 

And syth our foe we may not mate, o flye. 

Chaunteclere you learne dreames sooth to know. 

Thence wysemen conster, more then the Cock doth crow. 


Hastings continues the account: 


While thus he spake, I held within myne arme 
Shores wyfe, the tender peece, to kepe me warme. 
Fye on adultery, fye on lecherous lust. 

Marke in me ye nobles all, Gods iudgments iust. 

A Pandare, murtherer, and Adulterer thus, 

Onely such death I dye, as I ne blushe. 

Now, least my Dame mought feare appall my heart: 
With eger moode vp in my bed I steart. 


And, is thy Lord (quoth I) a sorcercer? 

A wyse man now becumme? a dreame reader? 

What though so Chaunteclere crowed? I reke it not. 
On my part pledeth as well Dame Partelott. 


Only a mile away from the home of the Dolmans was the old 
Castle of Donnington (or Dennington or Dunnington) , about 
which a Chaucer tradition has grown since Camden wrote: 


. . . Dennington, which others call Dunnington a little castle, but 
a fine and proper one, situate with a faire prospect upon the brow 
of a prety hill full of groves, and which inwardly for the most part 
letteth in all the light. Built, they say, it was by Sir Richard de 
Abberbury Knight, who also under it founded for poor people a 
Godshouse. Afterward, it was the residence of Chaucer, then of 
the Dela Poles, and in our fathers daies of Charles Brandon Duke 
of Suffolke.® 


Speght in his 1598 edition of Chaucer seems to have been the 


® William Camden, Britain (1610), p. 284. 
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first to embroider the tradition with a Chaucer’s Oak,’° while 
Ashmole gave the finishing touch to this embroidery by adding 
that under this oak Chaucer wrote his poems. The tradition 
undoubtedly can be traced to the well-attested fact that Dun- 
nington Castle was the residence of Sir Thomas Chaucer, who 
may or may not have been the poet’s son.”* It passed from him 
to his daughter Alice, who married in turn as her second and 
third husbands two heroes of the Elizabethan Mirror for Magis- 
trates: Thomas Montague, Ear] of Salisbury, and William de la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk. The castle was given to Princess Eliza- 
beth by her brother Edward VI, and it was there that she was 
advised to take refuge when her life was perilled during Mary’s 
reign. Certainly John Dolman, growing up in the neighborhood 
of the famous castle must have been familiar with its traditions, 
and whether or not the boy drew inspiration from Chaucer’s 
Oak in the castle park, it is certain that Dolman as well as 
Sackville did apparently have a familiar acquaintance with 
Chaucer’s works. 

After the Mirror tragedy Dolman seems to have given up 
the pursuit of literary fame and to have entered upon a success- 
ful career in the law. In 1570/71 he was called to the bar,” and 
in 1586 to the bench.** The Inner Temple records list him as 
Reader in 1587, and as Treasurer in 1598-9 ; and bear evidence 
to a long and honorable career between 1560 and 1602, when 
his name disappears."* 

Of John Dolman’s private life little is known. There is a 
record of his marriage in‘1585 to Mary Cornwall, widow,” but 
there must have been an earlier marriage, for it is recorded that 
his parents settled Freethornes in Berkshire on his marriage, a 


*°Speght wrote “ Donnington Castle standeth in a Parke in Barkshire nor far 
from Newbery, where to this day standeth an olde oke called Chaucers Oke.” 

** Martin B. Rudd, Thomas Chaucer (Minneapolis, 1926), p. 59. The history 
of the tradition was traced by Henry Godwin, “On Donnington Castle, Berkshire,” 
Archaeologia 44. 459-479. 

* Members Admitted to the Inner Temple, 1547-1660 (London, 1877), p. 39, and 
F. A. Inderwick, The Inner Temple (London, 1896), p. 259. 

*® Masters of the Bench of the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 1450-1883, and 
Masters of the Temple, 1540-1883 (“ Not published,” 1883), p. 15, and Inderwick, 
op. cit., pp. 306 and 338. 

** Inderwick, op. cit., pp. 343, 425, 426, 427, et passim. 

*° J. L. Chester and G. J. Armytage, Allegations for Marriage Licenses issued by 
the Bishop of London, 1520 to 1610 (London, 1887) 1.142. 
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manor which they had bought in 1558. After his father’s death 
in 1575 *° he was heir to a one-third interest in Shaw House, 
but he and his wife sold their interest to Thomas, the younger 
son, in 1576," John’s son Thomas was admitted to the Inner 
Temple in 1594, at the instance of his father, with all fees 
excused."* 

For the Dolmans the way to immortality was not literature 
and the law, however ; it is Shaw House which still gives per- 
manence to the name. It was the younger brother Thomas who 
became famous as the master of Shaw House, which still re- 
mains one of the most perfect examples of the architecture of 
its time. In 1587 Thomas Dolman was granted a coat of arms 
and crest.’® In 1588 he became Sheriff of Berkshire. In 1592 
Queen Elizabeth stopped from August 24 to 26 at Shaw House, 
her entertainment including a hunt in Donnington Park.” 
When King James came from Scotland to England in 1603 he 
stopped at Shaw House.” But the great day of the Dolmans 
came in the time of Charles I, when in the true Deloney tradi- 
tion the King sought refuge with the clothier, the memory of 
which event is characteristically recorded in brass at Shaw 
House. The official chronicler of Newbury, Walter Money, 
describes the brass plate “ inserted in the wainscot of a room 
on the east side of the mansion, to commemorate an attempt 
made to shoot the King while dressing at the window.”” .. . 
which plate is inscribed: 

The Hole in the Wainscot, which appears through the aperture of 
this plate, was occasioned by a ball discharged from the musquet of 
a Parliamentary Soldier at King Charles the First, while he sate 
dressing himself in this Projection. The ball was found and pre- 
served during many years, but is now lost. This regicidal attempt 
seems to have been made on Oct. 26 or 27, A. D. 1644. 


16S. A. Smith and L. L. Duncan, Index of Wills Proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury 1558-1583 (London, 1898), p. 97. 

17 The Victoria History: Berkshire 4. 89-91, and 274. 

18 Inderwick, op. cit., p. 396. 

1° See Le Neve’s Pedigrees of the Knights, ed. by George W. Marshall (London, 
1873), p. 126, and The Four Visitations of Berkshire, ed. by W. H. Rylands 
Harleian Society Publications, 1907), pp. 86 and 193. 

20. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage 4. 107. 

"1 Ibid., p. 117. Also John Nichols, The Progresses . . . of King James the First 
(London, 1828) 1.250 and 266. 

*2 For the following account I am indebted to Walter Money, The First and 
Second Battles of Newbury (London, 1884), Appendix II, “The King’s stay at 
Newbury,” pp. 215-7. 
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In view of the first owner’s belief in the immortality of Latin, 
it is significant that the evidence of the brass plate is reinforced 
by a second plate on the opposite side of the window, in the 


center of which is a medallion portrait of Charles I, with a 
Latin inscription: 


HANC JUXTA FENESTRAM REX CAROLUS PRIMUS INSTANTE 
OBSIDIONE SCLOPPOPETRAE ICTUS TANTUM NON TRAJECTUS FUIT 
DIE OCTOB. XXVII. MDCLIV. 


After the last Battle of Newbury the Dolman family adopted 
the motto, 


King and Law, 
Shouts Dolman of Shaw. 


Tradition has it that “ King and Law ” had been the password 
agreed upon the night before the battle, and that it was an- 
nounced to the army by the then young Thomas Dolman who 
was long afterwards to be knighted on February 2, 1660. Tradi- 
tion adds that the King and Dolman fought side by side in the 
garden at Shaw. The Thomas Dolman who helped his King in 
need and was knighted when his Prince came to be his King 
was the recipient of many trusts and honors, but certainly no 
honor was more worth recording than that chronicled in The 
Intelligencer of September 7, 1663: 

Thursday, August 27, that night their Majesties lodged at Sir 
Thomas Dolman’s (about a mile from Newbury), where they were 


entertained, together with their royal highnesses, (and indeed the 


whole court) with a magnificence, prudence, modesty, and order to 
admiration, ... 


The whole story of the clothier who did admirable things, 
who built a house of architectural excellence, whose eldest son 
translated Cicero and wrote poetry printed alongside that of a 
Sackville, whose younger son gained the regard of royalty and 
was visited by their Majesties, whose great-grandson fought 
with and for his King and was knighted,—the story is one that 
cries for the prideful exultation of a Thomas Deloney in the 
telling. To this role I cannot aspire. My modest part is to 
suggest John Dolman as one whose name should figure in the 
history of middle class literature in England. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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CHAUCER’S MERCHANT’S TALE AND COURTLY LOVE 
By MarGaret ScHLAUCH 


The story of January and May, brilliantly and devastatingly 
told by Chaucer in the Merchant’s Tale, has recently been the 
subject of an unusual amount of discussion. As befits a decade 
inured to the consummate, cynical, and outspoken (if far less 
kindly) narrative art of Aldous Huxley, contemporary criticism 
no longer avoids the challenge of this unsparing presentation 
of human motive. Though some may feel still a profound dis- 
taste for the story as such, at least discussion of it is not so 
commonly avoided now as in an age which demanded reticence 
and evasion where Chaucer’s-—and ours—placed no such tabus. 
The changed temper of our times, and the changed standards 
concerning appropriate subject matter of literature, no doubt 
explain some of the increased scholarly interest in this par- 
ticular tale. 

Two articles of major interest have appeared on the subject 
during the last year. Germaine Dempster has made an ex- 
haustive study of the sources and analogues,* which illuminates 
as never before the course and mutations of this story so 
eminently unflattering to the human talents for honesty and 
fidelity. We have long since been aware that the nuclear plot 
is Oriental in origin ; to be reminded of this more circumstantially 
than ever before is to refresh our understanding of the cultural 
and historical reasons for its cynicism. No comment is needed 
at this late date on the prevalently adverse attitude to women 
in Oriental fiction, and the underlying causes of its condemnatory 
character. Stories springing from the Orient are apt to retain 
this attitude even after they have been assimilated in some 
degree to the different social background and _ intellectual 
climate of Europe. Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale is no exception, 
even with its setting of late feudalism and courtly love. 

There remains the question, however, concerning the appro- 
priateness of using the subject at all. Granted that the plot 


*“On the Source of the Deception Story in the Merchant’s Tale,” Mod. Phil., 
84 (1936). 183-54. 
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was Oriental and therefore prone to mock at woman’s con- 
stancy, why did Chaucer choose to treat it? Professor Tatlock 
has posed this question and attempted a reply in the second 
article to which I refer.’ In his literary evaluation he em- 
phasizes the savage mood, obscenity, and repellent qualities 
of the tale, and the presumptive bitterness of the author in 
composing it. The brilliance and cold intelligence of the narra- 
tor’s mastery are of course conceded. Chaucer’s very savagery 
in handling the dramatis personae is, we are told, an endearing 
trait: it leaves us in no doubt concerning his attitude to the 
doting and foolish husband, to sensual May, and spineless 
Damian. That the threadbare conventions of courtly love 
served largely for the decking out of that puppet figure, the 
enamoured squire, is justly recognized and clearly stated. It is 
with the implications of Professor Tatlock’s remarks that I 
find myself in some disagreement. His statement is trenchant 
and inclusive: 


But for Damian any interest or sympathy is impossible. He 
goes through the motions expected in fashionable literature from a 
youth newly in love; he covets May at once, takes to his bed, writes 
verses, as to the consumation of his desires merely does as he is bid, 
and after the exposure leaves the exculpation to May. The timidity 
and lack of enterprise are here in plenty which seem to have been 
so attractive to the masterful dame of the later Middle Ages, at 
least to read about. We infer that he is good-looking and well-bred, 
but that is all. The male type which Chaucer elaborated with so 
much sympathy in Troilus, and with tolerant amusement in 
Aurelius, could not be treated with more negligent indifference 
than here. His tricks of a dandy and his pleasantness to everyone 
read like a parody on Chaucer’s earlier account of the ennobling 
effect on Troilus of his happy love . . . If in the Franklin’s Tale 
Chaucer had outgrown what is sometimes called the “ conventions 
of courtly love,” in the Merchant’s he arrantly turned against them. 


No one will quarrel, I believe, with this characterization of 
Damian. Isolating the story from the context of Chaucer’s 
other work, we perceive merely a bitter, negative mockery of 
fashionable convention; relating it to the Troilus and Franklin’s 
Tale we perceive the measure of Chaucer’s change. But I be- 
lieve that some elucidation is still required on the reasons for 
that change and, above all, its significance. 


*“ Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale,” Mod. Phil., 33 (1936) . 367-81. 
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‘ It is a commonplace to say that the whole fashion of courtly 
love—as indeed its name indicates—was a prerogative of feudal 
aristocracy. From the days of the troubadours and the first 
codification of its rules in the twelfth century, through the age 
of the romances, its exponents made clear repeatedly that the 
lower orders were disqualified from its practices) This is no 
matter for surprise, of course. The necessity for the limitation 
is obvious. If Ydelnesse (to use Chaucer’s term) is the guardian 
of the bright garden of Love whose lord is Mirth, and if Richesse, 
Largesse, and Fraunchise are among its leading denizens, it is 
no wonder that entry was limited to a very restricted class. It 
could not be said of all comers, as of the Dreamer in the 
Romance of the Rose, that the strict portress Ydelnesse (or 
Leisure, as we should call her) 


dide me so great bountee, 
That she the gate of the gardin 
Undide, and leet me passen in. 


When he was translating the Romance of the Rose, Chaucer 
probably accepted this statement without question. But there 
is evidence that he did not continue to do so throughout his life. 

Concerning the exclusiveness of chivalrous love, in fact of 
all love as we understand it, the first codifier speaks in no un- 
certain terms. Andreas Capellanus constructs his discussion on 
the basis of a scheme determined by class distinctions. His 
Nobilis may woo Nobilior; even Plebeius may approach a 
Domina Nobilis (if he has the income to assure leisure, largesse, 
mirth, and festivity). Andreas, to be sure, echoes common 
mediaeval sentiment concerning the true test of nobility: 
nothing but probitas et compositio morum. “ Gentilesse” of 
the heart (to use Chaucer’s words) might be regarded as the 
mark of worth rather than family or aristocratic birth; love 
may be praised in Biblical language because it raises them 
that are low and blesses with humility those of high degree; 
common descent from Adam may lead to the formula Magis 
ex moribus quam ex sanguine nobilitas—yet the fact remains 
that any Plebeius who regarded himself as a candidate for the 
practice of courtly love would have to possess both the wealth 


2 
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and leisure which its rules require.‘ Shall we say: he might be 
the son of a wealthy vintner, a wholesale merchant with court 
connections, like Chaucer’s father, but not a petty tradesman, 
and certainly not an apprentice who lived, slept, and ate in 
the master’s work-shop? Even the wealthy Plebeius, or mem- 
ber of the third estate, might find his aristocratic mistress, the 
Domina Nobilis, asking him gravely: “ What confusion would 
not your doctrine of the equality of lovers cause in society? ” 
The question appears in the model conversation composed by 
Andreas under the title Plebeius Nobili. 

One class was unquestionably excluded from the remotest 
possibility of participation in the elaborate game of amour 
courtois, namely the peasantry or what may be called in modern 
language the fourth estate. The words of Andreas on this sub- 
ject are harshly emphatic. The passage is well known, but its 
significance for Chaucer’s general attitude deserves comment. 


Sed ne id, quod superius de plebeiorum amore tractavimus, ad 
agricultores crederes esse referendum, de illorum tibi breviter amore 
subiungimus. Dicimus enim vix contingere posse, quod agricolae in 
amoris inveniantur curia militare, sed naturaliter sicut equus et 
mulus ad Veneris opera promoventur, quemadmodum impetus eis 
naturae demonstrat. Sufficit ergo agricultori labor assiduus et 
vomeris ligonisque continua sine intermissione solatia. Sed, etsi 
quandoque, licet raro, contingat, eos ultra sui naturam amoris 
aculeo concitari, ipsos tamen in amoris doctrina non expedit erudire, 
ne, dum actibus sibi naturaliter alienis intendunt, humana praedia, 
illorum solita fructificare labore, cultoris defectu nobis facta in- 
fructifera sentiamus.* 


The contrast is sharp indeed. It is the nature of peasants 
to love in animal fashion, like a horse; their assiduous and quite 
uninterrupted labor makes aught else impossible. This labor 
must be their solace: solatia is the very word used for the joys 
of love in more favored circles. If an agricultor should be 
guilty of the unnatural lapse of loving in the more exalted 


® The doctrine of equality among men because of common descent from Adam, 
and of virtue as a test. of the true gentilesse, is presented in the famous passage 
in Chaucer’s WBT, 1. 1109 ff. Cf. F. N. Robinson’s note: “It was a common- 
place of Christian literature and in no sense an evidence of radical or advanced 
opinion on the part of Chaucer.” The same is true of Andreas. 

*I, ch. 11 (ed. E. Trojel: Andreae Capellani De Amore Libri tres, Havniae, 1892, 
p. 235 f. Italics mine). 
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sense, it would be most unwise to instruct him in the doctrine 
of such an emotion, for while he devotes time and attention 
to the gay science, the economic goods (hwmana praedia) for 
which we depend on him would not be forthcoming. Andreas 
could not have made the matter clearer. He concludes with 
the general counsel that little time should be wasted on the 
wooing of a peasant girl who has aroused the passing fancy of 
a man of rank: si locum inveneris opportunum, non differas 
assumere, quod petebas et violento potiri amplexu. 

It is true that no student of the institution of chivalry has 
failed to recognize this fundamental limitation of courtly love, 
but I do not believe it has been given due importance in trac- 
ing Chaucer’s changing attitude to the subject. Agnes K. 
Getty, for instance, has surveyed the course of Chaucer’s treat- 
ment of the code throughout all of his works, and established 
a general tendency “to rebel against the conventional con- 
cept of the humble lover” °—the type of person who is so 
mercilessly portrayed in the Damian of the Merchant's Tale. 


‘As opposed to the conventional point of view, she observes in 


Chaucer an increasing inclination to criticise its artificiality, 
to satirize it, and to substitute a common sense point of view. 
But she does not elucidate the underlying causes of this shift 
on Chaucer’s part. One of them, I am sure, is his growing 
awareness of the limitations of class which Andreas had made 
baldly clear centuries before. 

The Parliament of Fowles, as Miss Getty points out, is 
conspicuous for its presentation of the non-conforming point of 
view as well as the traditional one. The “dispute between the 
water fowl and the other birds is nothing more or less than an 
argument for and against the prescribed conduct of the romantic 
lover. It is obvious that the dispute is used by Chaucer as an 
artistic device to heighten the contrast between the chivalric 
conception of love and the opposite conception as expressed by 
the water fowl. .. .” This opposite conception, undefined ex- 
cept vaguely as a common sense point of view, is quite clearly 
affected by the awareness that love is an aristocratic preroga- 
tive. That the groups of birds represent social classes is gen- 


5“ Chaucer’s Changing Conceptions of the Humble Lover,” PMLA, 44 (1929). 
202-16. 
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erally admitted. The eagles, who quite clearly stand for the 
nobility, insist that the lover to be chosen must be 


548 “the worthieste 
Of knyghthod, . 
Most of estat, of blod the gentilleste ”; 


the water fowl (possibly standing for the rich merchants) say 
sensibly and briefly in the person of the goose 


566 “Iseye I rede him, though he were my brother, 
But she wol love hym, lat hym love another! ” 


But the treason toward love uttered by the duck evokes a 
sharp retort from the aristocratic tercelet, recalling the strictures 
of Andreas: 


596 “ Now fly, cherl!” quod the gentil tercelet, 
“Out of the donghill cam that word ful right! 
Thou canst nat seen which thyng is wel beset! 
Thou farst by love as oules don by lyght: 
The day hem blent, ful wel they se by nyght. 
Thy kynde is of so ‘low a wrechednesse 
That what love is, thow canst nat seen ne gesse.” 


What is this other than a poetic statement of the principle of 
Andreas that peasants love naturaliter sicut equus, and that 
a nobler form of the emotion is ultra sui naturam? There are 
other reasons for the humorous and satiric tone of the PF, to 
be sure, but awareness of the limitations of class is surely one 
of them. 


II 


In the Merchant’s Tale, as we have remarked, the satire on 
the whole system of feudal love is very bitter. It is not only 
the characters whom Chaucer is willing to condemn as in- 
dividuals, but in part also their code. The egregiously foolish 
husband is a knight; the humble lover is a squire presumably 
training for knighthood. The social milieu is precisely that of 
the conventional romances; the characters are the types omni- 
present in them.’ If we give a simplified statement of the 
situation it might sound like a perfectly serious thirteenth 


° Miss Getty says almost nothing about the significance of the atte Tale 
in her study of Chaucer’s Humble Lover. 
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for the century French romance: a young squire, serving his feudal 
lady at table, is suddenly smitten with love for her; he is 
covered with confusion, develops love-sickness, takes to his bed, 
and remains ill until he is able to convey his entreaties to her 
by letter and win a show of kindness from her, despite the 


s) say vigilance of her guardian (here, her husband). In such a con- 
text of conventional narrative the line j 
Lo, pitee remeth soon in gentil herte! 
would not appear disharmonious. If Chaucer gives it an in- 
— expressibly sardonic tone, it is because of his treatment of the a 
entire situation. 
The amazing unconventionality of that treatment emerges 7 
more clearly than ever before, I believe, if we compare it with = 
one which is externally, at least, quite close in French romance: ie 
the account of the enamouring of the hero in Amadas et Ydoine. 
This popular romance, which was certainly well known in 
England, offers some instructive parallels to the Merchant's 
Tale.’ 
Amadas, like Damian, “ carf beforn the knyght ful many a 2 
ple of day,” for he is the seneschal’s son x 
| that 205 Li senescaus a icel jour s. 
re are Sert a la table son seignour . . . 
-F, to 209 Et Amadas devant son pere. “ 
, It is while he is in the act of carving for Ydoine that he is so i 
smitten that “ almoost he swelte and swowned ther he stood ” ~ 
and was “ny wood ” for pain: 
re on 279 Pales devint, aval s’acline, 
only Pasmés chiet devant la mescine. 
“ a h Concerning Damian we are told briefly that “to his bed he : 
‘abl wente hym hastily ”; Amadas does so not merely once, but on = 
co p/ the several occasions when he pleads vainly with Ydoine: : 
mni- 328 Conduit I’en ont a son ostel 
> the Et si l’ont coucié en un lit... 
aaah 808 Tl a trouvé son lit tout prest; 
_ Tous malades couchiés s’i est. 
— " Amadas et Ydoine, ed. John R. Reinhard, Paris, 1926. The evidence for its 


popularity in England is given, p. vif. 
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The abject behavior of Amadas is exaggerated to a degree 
which suggests humor even in the French romances. After 
Ydoine has rejected him for the third time he drags himself 
across her threshold and, “pour la ramprosne c’a oiee” he 
swoonls once more: 


777 Tant est faibles que cuer et cors 
A la terre est cheiis pasmés; 
Pales, tains et descoulourés, 
Tous estendus gist a la tere. 


Although Ydoine resists the appeals to “ pitee ” far longer than 
the ready and eager May, her capitulation is due to the same 
motive: 


1103 Pitiés et Francise et Paours 
Forgent mult tost un trencant dart. 


Moreover, if May’s “ excellent franchise ” is ironically praised 
by Chaucer at this point, it is because she too is reluctant to 


E 1991 han lat hym sterven in the place 
Wel rather than han graunted hym hire grace; 
And [to] rejoysen in hire crueel pryde, 
And rekke nat to been an homycide. 
So with Ydoine. For the same reason she relents (after absurd 
delays) 
1075 Adont primes pités l’em prent; 
Ne quide avoir confession 
Ja mais a nul jor ne pardon 
Dou grant pechié que ele a fait 
Se ele ensi morir le laist 
A grant angousse pour s’amour. 


The visit of May to Damian’s beside has the same beneficent 
effect as Ydoine’s show of affection to her invalid lover. 


E 2009 Up riseth Damyan the nexte morrwe 
Al passed was his sikensse and his sorwe. 


and Amadas feels such joy 


1304 Que tost revint en sa coulour 
Et cuer et cors li enforcist. 
Tant par amende et embelist, 
Com cil qui a quanque il veut. 


There is a further similarity between the situations of Damian 
and Amadas. In the French romance, the union of the lovers is 
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long delayed by the presence of Ydoine’s husband (imposed 
upon her against her will in the absence of Amadas). He is 
presented as a ludicrous person, terrified by a show of witch- 
craft into complete abstinence from his wife. By this device 
Ydoine prevents the consummation of the marriage and keeps 
herself pucele et pure for Amadas. The husband’s predicament 
is described with some humor: 

2367 Toute voies se va coucier 

La nuit dejouste sa moullier, 
Mais tous est mas et esgarés; 
Mult a corages et pensés: 

Ne set ou le faire ou laissier . . . 

2378 ‘Faire li veut, mais n’ose pas .. . 

Comparable to his predicament is that of January, concerning 
whose lack of potency Chaucer gives such broad and humorous 
hints. Here again the romance offered a situation which fairly 
clamored for burlesque. 

Other romances, of course, offer a general resemblance to the 
triangle of January, May, and Damian. Guy of Warwick is 
one of these. It presents a similar exaggeration, to the point 
of absurdity, of conventional behavior. It may not be that 
Amadas et Ydoine is the specific French courtly romance 
Chaucer was burlesquing in the Merchant’s Tale;* in fact, no 
one model was needed for a plot which makes fun of the most 
general tenets of the code of amour courtois. But the similarities 
of detail between Amadas and the Merchant's Tale are unusually 
close, and they sharpen our sense of the effect Chaucer de- 
liberately aimed to produce. 

He could not indeed have found a more absurd lover in the 
whole range of French romance than Amadas. The mere act of 
changing a romantic situation into a fabliaw implies a critical 
attitude. The mediaeval fabliaux constitute our antidote for the 
unsubstantial and sugared fare of the romances; they present 
an antithesis of sharp unconscious criticism, and it is significant 
that they spring largely from a different class. When the values 


®The names Amadas and Damian are not very close, to be sure; but it is 
interesting to note that the hero of a romantic Icelandic saga clearly derived from 
some form of the Amadas romance is called Damusti. (The relation of the Amadas 
and Ddmusta saga is the subject of a paper read by me before the Scandinavian 
group of the MLA in December, 1936.) 
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of one type are permitted to intrude in the other, the result is 
not only comedy but also social satire, whether deliberate or 
involuntary. Thus, one of the anonymous humorous tales in 
Middle High German tells us of a niggardly bourgeois husband, 
who was so mean that he locked up all the food and clothing 
in his home before he went out each day. His wife, left alone 
in the bare rooms, had nothing to give to a poor beggar at her 
door—nothing but Minne. Adopting for the moment the lan- 
guage of an aristocratic chatelaine, she graciously offers this 
one gift to the mendicant, out of pity. The speech is apparently 
intended to provoke a smile—but it is also a commentary on 
the husband’s treatment of wife and home as if they were 
goods in a shop.’ Of this wife too it might be said that “ pitee 
renneth soone in gentil herte ”—except that she belongs to the 
wrong estate. The situation is the reverse in the Merchant's 
Tale. Here members of the highest estate, the aristocracy, are 
presented to us in conventional relationship to one another. 
But instead of romance, the traditional and appropriate plot 
for such people, we find them enacting a fabliau, the very anti- 
thesis of romance. Herein lies the wellspring of the satire, the 
cynicism, the implied criticism of all the ideals elsewhere pre- 
sented quite seriously as an adjunct of chivalry. To my way 
of thinking this criticism is one of the most dazzling proofs of 
Chaucer’s humane genius. A bitter admixture of vulgar cyni- 
cism derived from the fabliaua was the antidote which would 
inevitably be tried by a spirit large enough to rise above the 
traditional barriers and forms in treating courtly love. It is 
not the mere fact of Chaucer’s savagery towards unlovely 
people which endears him to us (to use Professor Tatlock’s 
expression) —but the awareness that there is a fundamental 
falsity in the system, which can be most clearly revealed, in this 
case, by a juxtaposition of romance and fabliauz. 

The significance of the Merchant's Tale arises in part, then, 
from its place in the general trend of Chaucer’s attitude to the 
code of love. It should not be regarded as an isolated com- 
position, despite its technical skill and variety of appeal. The 
point of view towards which Chaucer was developing is enun- 
ciated with simple clarity in the Manciple’s Tale: 


°F. H. von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteur. 2. 245-48. 
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H212 ‘Ther nys no difference, trewely, 
Bitwixe a wyf that is of heigh degree, 
If of hir body dishonest she bee, 
And a povre wenche, oother than this— 
If it so be they werke bothe amys— 
But that the gentile, in estaat above, 
She shal be cleped his lady, as in love; 
And for that oother is a povre womman, 
She shal be cleped his wenche or his lemman. 
And, God it woot, myn owene deere brother, 
Men leyn that oon as lowe as lith that oother. 


This strikes at the very roots of the system as expounded by 
Andreas. It denies the difference between a Rusticana Mulier 
and a high court lady “if so it be they werke bothe amys ”; 
it denies the importance of “estate” (or class) in judging of 
these matters. It is the negation of the standards accepted 
unquestionably by the Dreamer in the Romance of the Rose. 
A “povre wenche ” of the country, as Andreas had said, is to 
be sought violento amplexu, without waste of time. A lady is 
to be wooed by intricate and long deferred advances. But the 
real distinction is one of “ estaat.” 

There are other reasons than the social ones for rejecting 
courtly love. The conflict of its standards with religion was 
also apparent to Chaucer. Nowhere does he rise to a greater 
height than in the delineation of that spiritual vision which, 
coming to Troilus after death, causes him to reject with in- 
credulity and divine laughter the very springs of action, the 
aristocratic emotions and aspirations, which had caused him 
such real agony when he still dwelt on “ this litel spot of erthe, 
that with the se Embraced is.” The sudden and exalted shift 
in his sense of proportion has the impact of a divine release of 
comedy. 


V 1821 And in hymself he lough right at the wo 
Of hem that wepten for his deth so faste; 
And dampned al oure werk that folweth so 
The blynde lust, the which that may not laste. 


On a much humbler plane we can sense something of the like 
commentary in the very cynicism and obscenity of the Mer- 
chant’s Tale. Here we are reminded, not of the splendors of the 
universe and its nine concentric spheres as contrast for the 
petty preoccupations of l'amour courtois, but of the similar 
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goal desired by chivalrous lover and village seducer alike. The 
machinery of romance, so apt for concealment of this similarity, 
is introduced in all its traditional forms. If it were any other 
than the mature Chaucer speaking, we might sit back, secure 
in our foreknowledge of the type of play to be enacted. But 
the plot is given an unexpected twist, and behold, we find 
ourselves mocking Damian where he had suffered fraternally 
with Troilus. More mildly we feel the same ludicrous incon- 
gruity in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, where the formulas of courtly 
love are burlesqued in another way: by introduction into the 
barnyard ; the cock is described in terms applicable to a knight, 
and is even compared remotely to Lancelot; the hen insists on 
the chivalric virtues (even secrecy!) from her spouse, and yet 
the pretensions are doubly laughable because they are associated 
with that agricultural labor which, according to Andreas, is 
completely alien to the practice of love. 

Chaucer’s was by no means a reforming spirit. It must not 
be assumed from any of this that he refused to accept the 
division of society into estates, or that he had any sympathy 
with 

The murmure and the cherles rebellyng 
which so startled England in his lifetime. His satire of courtly 
love because of its limitation to a certain class led him to no 
revolutionary conclusions, whether political or other. But he 
was too keen an observer of men and morals not to perceive 
one of the most significant reasons for the absurdity of its pre- 
tensions. The Merchant’s Tale, with its burlesque of plots 
like the Amadas et Ydoine, and its deliberate combination of 
romance with fabliau, shows the clarity of his perception. One 
source of its significance is its relation to the general course of 
his intellectual development. That he achieved the detachment 
from his miliew which enabled him to write the lines quoted 
from the Manciple’s Tale is I think a sign of his peculiar genius. 
The Merchant's Tale, indicative of the same detachment in 
another manner, is the more precious to us because of the very 
qualities which have in the past led some critics to ignore it out 
of personal distaste or to condemn it because they missed the 
very essence of its satire. 
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THE SCHOLARLY ORIGIN OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
REVIVAL 


By Eart Reeves WassERMAN 


Although it has long been realized that the English revival 
of early native, Celtic, and Scandinavian literatures began in 
the midst of neo-classicism, it has become customary to ascribe 
to the early nineteenth century the reawakened interest in the 
minor Elizabethans and to accredit Charles Lamb with first 
attracting attention to this field. Such a view, however, over- 
looks two factors which, had they not been removed by the 
efforts of earlier scholars, would have seriously impeded the 
renewed appreciation for the literature of the English Renais- 
sance: the disfavor and the neglect into which the Elizabethans 
had fallen. Through their formalism, the neo-classicists be- 
lieved they had discovered the means to literary perfection, 
and they could, therefore, consider most preceding native 
literature as only barbarous and uncouth. They were con- 
vinced, usually with little or no investigation, that the Age 
of Elizabeth was, because of its lack of refinement and sophis- 
tication, an era unfavorable for the arts. The following judg- 
ment is typical: 


Yet, You great Judges, sometimes wink at Crimes, 
Most were not his [Shakespeare’s], but Errors of the Times.” 


1 Lamb himself created the impression that he had inaugurated the Revival, when 


_ he described himself in his “ Autobiography” as “the first to draw the public 


attention to the old English Dramatists in a work called Specimens of English 
Dramatic Writers who lived about the Time of Shakespeare” (Works, ed. Lucas, 
1. 820). Since then, many scholars have taken the same view. Edmund Blunden, 
for example, has granted that some progress was made by the eighteenth-century 
scholars, of whom he writes, “ The antiquary’s spectacles and snuff-box lay on the 
pages they so gravely reprinted,” but has dated the Revival from Lamb (Charles 
Lamb and his Contemporaries, Cambridge, 1933, pp. 86-7). Professor C. H. Her- 
ford helped further the Lamb legend when he claimed that “Lamb and Coleridge 
were the pioneers ” in “the eager study of the Elizabethans” (The Age of Words- 
worth, London, 1925, p. xxiv). And Frederick Pierce, in one of the few studies of 
the Elizabethan Revival, has also disregarded eighteenth-century efforts. “It re- 
mained for the early nineteenth century,” he wrote, “to resurrect forgotten master- 
pieces of [Shakespeare’s] humbler brethren” (Currents and Eddies in the English 
Romantic Generation, New Haven, 1916, p. 186). 

2 George Sewell, “Prologue ...to the Revival of the Second Part of King 
Henry IV ...,” in The Grove, London, 1721, p. 152. 
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Likewise, Gildon wrote that he “ must always think [Shake- 
speare] a Miracle, for the Age he liv’d in.” * Even the instinc- 
tive respect the neo-classicists had for the Elizabethan creative 
imagination could not outweigh their critical objections. On 
the other hand, the Augustans knew, even by name alone, 
amazingly few of the Elizabethans and understood but imper- 
fectly the little they read. Many instances of this neglect of 
their predecessors are well known: Dryden’s ignorance of pre- 
Shakespearean drama, Bishop Atterbury’s confessed inability 
to understand Shakespeare,’ and Quin’s failure to recognize 
the Elizabethan text of Shakespeare after having long acted 
in an adapted version.’ But even such figures as Defoe, Swift, 
and Fielding, and, later in the century, William Cowper reveal 
a remarkably limited knowledge of the Elizabethans;’ and in 
this neglect of earlier literature they were typical of their age. 

In view of these obstacles, it seems unlikely that one indi- 
vidual could create the enthusiasm that greeted Elizabethan 


An Essay on the. . 
1710; 

“The neo-classic attack on the Elizabethans was based on many counts: absence 
of gentility; lack of regularity and conscious, simple form; use of the highly fanciful 
and the frequent absence of analyzable motivation; pedantry and over-intellec- 
tualism, conceits and puns; frequent prosodic irregularity—that is, the use of run- 
over lines, complex rhyme-schemes, variations of metre, luxurious verbal prolixity, 
and clash between rhyme and sense-pauses; and employment of vague, bombastic, 
over-connotative, or ill-bred diction. 

5“T protest Aeschylus does not want a comment to me more than he [Shakes- 
peare] does” (Pope, Works 9.26). 

° Tom Davies, Life of Garrick, London, 1780, 1.117. 

7In all his works, Defoe makes no mention of any authors between Chaucer and 
Withers, except Shakespeare and Jonson. Swift evidently knew of Alexander, Drum- 
mond, and Davies, but he mentions no other Elizabethan poet. Of the dramatists 
he knew Jonson and Shakespeare; but even in the case of the latter he revealed 
amazing ignorance: “I have heard of the Wife of Bath, I think in Shakespeare” 
(Pope, Works, 7.167). Fielding betrayed himself when, in his Tom Thumb, he 
attacked Tate’s Injur’d Love, for all of the five quotations he selected for ridicule 
were, almost word for word, from Webster’s White Devil, on which Tate had 
founded his play. Cowper, although in the process of editing Milton, did not know 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess in 1792, when the Revival was well under way. A 
month later he confessed to Thomas Park that he was unacquainted with Drum- 
mond. Finally, although he had published a translation of Homer in 1791, he wrote 
Park in 1793 that he had never seen Chapman’s version and added dubiously, “ He 
cannot surely be the same Chapman who wrote a poem, I think on the battle of 
Hochstadt ” [i.e., Blenheim, which took place in 1704] (Letter to Park, May 
17, 1798). 


. Stage, etc.,” in The Works of Shakespeare, London, 
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Shake- literature in the early nineteenth century, and we must look 

istine- instead for a slowly widening pre-Lamb development of in- 

eative terest and acquaintance. The purpose of this article is, there- 

+ On fore, to trace the growing knowledge of and appreciation for 

alone, Elizabethan literature as they appear in the works of the i 

mper- scholars from Theobald, with whom the minor Elizabethans i 

ect of first came to scholarly attention, to Warton, with whom the 2 

if pre- Elizabethan Revival began to take root as a popular move- ae 

bility ment. Before Elizabethan literature could again become an — 

ognize active force, initial spade-work was necessary to recover the res 

acted minor figures from obscurity ; and then a sympathetic approach, ¥ 

Swift, possible only through recreating the temper for which, and : 

reveal the conventions by which, the literature was written, was 

ind in needed to overcome the antipathy of neo-classic formalism. 

r age. It was in the last half of the eighteenth century that the cS 

. indi- Revival truly began, and the preceding scholars who first ~ 

ethan called attention to this material must receive a large share of = 
credit for the movement. The first seeds of the Revival were 3: 

London, sown when these scholars inaugurated a sound method of an 

iii English scholarship, and the movement remained, even well a 

fanciful into the nineteenth century, a scholarly one, reaching the gen- = 

intellec- eral public, as with Lamb’s Specimens, only at scattered points. za 

—— Moreover, it was not an individual movement but a part of a . 

aaake much larger development that took place after the mid-cen- SS 
tury—the general expansion in historical information about . 

Shakes- English literature; and it was, therefore, but a companion to ce 
the Mediaeval, Ballad, Celtic, and Scandinavian Revivals, de- Be 

cer and veloping, however, more slowly and receiving less popular = 

Drum- attention. : 

sa If the Revival, then, is to be traced to any one factor, it is 

peare ” to the transference of the method employed in editing classical 

mb, he texts to the editing of the English classics. The modern schol- 

mg arly method, Professor R. F. Jones has made clear,® was estab- 

oo lished for English literature with the work of Lewis Theobald. 

ay. A After the appearance of Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare in 

wenn 1733, the method usually employed in editing and commenting 

, “He on English classics involved (1) the collation of texts, and (2) 

tt 

‘ iw 8 Lewis Theobald, New York, 1919, ch. 7. This excellent book has supplied the 


present writer with much helpful material. 


ot 
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the explanation of passages and words by comparison with 
similar passages in the author’s works and (3) in the works of 
his contemporaries. With the first two of these procedures we 
are concerned only insofar as they helped make Elizabethan 
literature more understandable, but the last proved vitally im- 
portant in determining the fate of the Elizabethans. Previous 
to the eighteenth century classical scholarship had resolved 
itself into a study of form and subject matter, but Richard 


Bentley soon focused attention on verbal criticism. His con-: 


temporaries were quick to recognize the value of his method, 
and his success brought scholarship into attention and esteem. 
Almost all the men who produced scholarly works on the Eng- 
lish classics in the second quarter of the century were originally 
students of the Greeks and Romans; and it soon became evi- 
dent to them that the older English authors who held the 
highest ranks in critical calculations had fallen into the same 
state as the ancient classics: texts were corrupt, conventions 
had been forgotten, allusions were obscured, and the language 
was in many cases no longer understood. Consequently, usually 
with little or no aesthetic appreciation for their secondary 
material, these scholars set to work on this new scholarly field 
in the same manner that they, following methods established 
by Bentley, had previously studied the classics. Whereas 
“black letter reading” was previously spoken of with anti- 
intellectual scorn, Thomas and Joseph Warton were soon to 
defend the forgotten Elizabethans as scholarly material. By 
1750 it was possible to claim that 


No sooner therefore were Criticisms wrote on our English poets, 
but each deep read scholar whose severer studies had made him 
frown with contempt on Poems and Plays, was taken in to read, to 
study, to be enamour’d; He rejoiced to try his strength with the 
editors, and to become a critic himself.® 


The explanations of conventions, allusions, and diction made 
Elizabethan literature, if not immediately more reputable, at 
least more understandable ; and the use of the historical method 
of scholarship—that is, the use of the works of an author’s 
contemporaries for the explanation of meaning, manners, and 


® The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, London, 1811, 1. lviii. 
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temper—brought the minor Elizabethans once more into atten- 
tion, however limited in scope and critically unappreciative 
this attention may at first have been. The result was that the 
scholars began to form a close acquaintance with a large body 
of Elizabethan literature; and in time, as these works were 
made more understandable, they began to look upon them, no 
longer as antiquarian tools, but as intrinsically valuable lit- 
erature. Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher had almost always been enjoyed, but they were viewed 
critically against a background of neo-classic doctrines and 
had therefore never been appreciated in all details or given 
the rapturous praise accorded them by the Romanticists until 
the scholars had first made the older literature intelligible and 
had trained themselves to see the Elizabethans against an 
Elizabethan background. Thomas Seward, one of Theobald’s 
assistants on an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, made clear 
how, by 1750, a greater appreciation was developing from the 
scholarly investigations: 


Every good author pleases more, the more he is examined; (hence 
perhaps that partiality of editors to their own authors; by a more 
intimate acquaintance, they discover more of their beauties than 
they do of others) especially when the stile and manner are quite 
old-fashioned, and the beauties hid under the uncouthness of their 
dress. The taste and fashion of poetry varies in every age, and 
though our old dramatic writers are as preferable to the modern 
as Vandyke and Rubens to our modern painters, yet most eyes 
must be accustomed to their manner before they can discern their 
excellencies. Thus the very best plays of Shakespeare were forced 
to be dressed fashionably by the poetic taylors of the late ages 
before they could be admitted upon the stage, and a very few years 
since his comedies in general were under the highest contempt. 
Few, very few durst speak of them with any sort of regard, till the 
many excellent criticisms upon that author made people study him, 
and some excellent actors revived these comedies, which completely 
opened men’s eyes; and it is now become as fashionable to admire 
as it had been to decry them.’° 


Likewise, in 1759, when the scholarly movement was well under 
way, an anonymous critic wrote: 


Every reader of taste must congratulate the present age, on the 
spirit which has prevailed of reviving our Old Poets. Within these 


2° Tbid., pp. Xxiv-xxv. 
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few years, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, and Mil- 
ton have been published with elegance and accuracy. They have 
been explained from a diligent examination of the writings of their 
contemporary authors; and in proportion as they have received 
this rational method of illustration, they have been studied with 
new pleasure and improvement. 


This is excellent evidence of the effect of early scholarship upon 
critical views. The “ writings of . . . contemporary authors” 
were still considered scholars’ reading matter, but at least they 
were coming into attention; and the major Elizabethans were 
receiving an understanding appreciation which was the direct 
consequence of scholarly labors. 

Meanwhile, these scholars, through their investigations, were 
adopting the historical point of view and seeing the Eliza- 
bethans through sympathetic, understanding eyes; as a result, 
neo-classic absolutism was being weakened, and the minor 
Elizabethans and Elizabethanism were ready to be restored to 
popular favor. In 1745, Dr. Johnson, who was abreast of and 
integrally associated with most contemporary movements, 
realized that although an author is to be judged in terms of 
his universality, he must first be studied as a product of his 
age. Investigating the use of the supernatural in Macbeth, he 
finds that although the Augustans reject such childishness, “a 
survey of the notions that prevailed at the time when this play 
was written ” reveals that the poet was merely employing popu- 
lar beliefs. Therefore, “In order to make a true estimate of 
the abilities and merit of a writer, it is always necessary to 
examine the genius of his age, and the opinions of his contem- 
poraries.”** In the following year, John Upton urged the 
critics of Shakespeare to remember 


that things are not as we judge of them, but as they exist in their 
own natures, independent of whim and caprice. So that I except 
against all such judges, as talk only from common vogue and 
fashion; “why really ’tis just as people like—we have different 
tastes now, and things must be accommodated to them.” They who 
are advanced to this pitch of barbarism, have much to unlearn 
before they can have ears to hear.!* 


11 An Impartial Estimate of the Rev. Mr. Upton’s Notes on the Faerie Queene, 
London, 1759, p. 1. 

12 Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, London, 1745. 

*8 Critical Observations on Shakespeare, London, 1746, pp. 344-5. 
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This argument for the relativity of taste was to characterize 
most of the scholarly commentaries on the Elizabethans and 
was to lead to understanding appreciation. No analysis could 
more clearly indicate how the scholars were recreating for 
themselves the Elizabethan milieu and consequently stamping 
with disapproval the process of weighing the Elizabethans in 
the neo-classic balances. Upton, whose scholarly works evi- 
dence his wide reading in the minor Elizabethans, followed his 
own doctrines, for he viewed through Elizabethan eyes as well 
as he could Elizabethan manners, ideas, and beliefs. And John- 
son not only frequently restated the historical point of view 
and an insistence upon a study of the minor Elizabethans,** 
but also followed these doctrines as best he could in his edition 
of Shakespeare. The route of the Revival was circuitous, but, 
in view of the neglect and critical condemnation that had be- 
fallen the Elizabethans, it was the only possible one. 

The first step in this process, we have pointed out, was the 
increasing use of the minor Elizabethans as sources for exegesis 
of the works of the more famous English Renaissance figures. 
As early as 1725, George Sewell, the editor of the 1717 edition 
of Tottell’s Miscellany and the 1725 volume of Shakespeare’s 
poems, recognized the need of applying the methods of classical 
scholarship to the Elizabethan classics;** but it was not until 
Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare in 1733 that reference to a 
poet’s contemporaries for explanation and clarification was ex- 
tensively made. Even then this process developed slowly and 
uncertainly, mainly because of the classical origin of English 
scholarship and because of the scholars’ earlier preoccupation 
with the classics. Occasionally this new method was not em- 
ployed, and far too often the English scholars, such as John 
Jortin, found in Greek and Latin literature the explanation to 
passages in the major Elizabethans. This critical interest was 


14See his letter to T. Warton, July 16, 1754; Proposals for the Shakespeare 
(1756); and Preface to the Shakespeare (1765). 

15“ What then has been done by the really learned to the dead languages, by 
treading backward into the Paths of Antiquity and reviving and correcting good 
old Authors, we in Justice owe to our great Writers, both in Prose and Poetry. 
They are in some degree our Classics” (The Works of Shakespeare, London, 1725. 
7. viii. It should be noted that Sewell was very intimate with Theobald and 
probably borrowed this idea from him. 
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likewise the defect of Upton’s Critical Observations on Shake- 
speare and his edition of The Faerie Queene.® Even Theo- 
bald’s Shakespeare Restor’d (1726) suffers from this affliction, 
and in his edition of Shakespeare we frequently meet such 
notes as: “The Allusion is, unquestionably, to this Passage in 
Ovid” or “The foundation of both Passages may possibly 
have been of Classical Extraction.” ‘7 Almost every editor and 
commentator before Farmer was anxious to prove that his 
author had imitated the best of all possible models—the an- 
cients; and the neo-classicists’ inability to free themselves 
from the classics and to believe that good literature could be 
written without the assistance of them slackened the imme- 
diate progress of the Revival. 

Though Theobald evidently knew little Elizabethan litera- 
ture when he prepared his Shakespeare Restor’d, the years be- 
tween 1726 and 1733 were marked by a surprising expansion 
in his reading. Many of the ideas he expressed in the earlier 
volume were modified and altered by his discovery of Eliza- 
bethan parallels and sources; it is evident not only from his 
results but also from his direct statements that he was fol- 
lowing the scholarly methods established by Bentley for the 
classics.'* But this method depends upon a wide understand- 
ing of the author’s times and of his contemporaries, and in 
this respect Theobald was determined not to be behind his 
master. “Shakespeare’s Case” he finds, 


has in a great Measure resembled That of a corrupt Classic; and, 
consequently, the Method of Cure was likewise to bear a Resem- 
blance. . . . The English, from the Happiness of a free Constitu- 
tion, and a Turn of Mind peculiarly speculative and inquisitive, 
are observ'd to produce more Humourists and a greater Variety of 
Original Characters, than any other People whatsoever: And 
These owing their immediate Birth to the peculiar Genius of each 
Age, an infinite Number of Things alluded to, glanced at, and 
expos’d, must needs become obscure, as the Characters themselves 
are antiquated, and disused. An Editor therefore should be well 


16 «Tf we have been somewhat prolix in vindicating our author,” he writes after 
listing a series of parallels between Spenser and the Greek and Latin poets, “ ’tis 
to show how classical he is in his manner of expressing himself, even where he is 
thought to be faulty ” (The Faerie Queene, ed. John Upton, London, 1758. 2. 660) . 

17 Works of Shakespeare, London, 1733. 3.116 n; 7.289 n. 

18 See R. F. Jones, op. cit., ch. 3. 
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vers’d in the History and Manners of his Author’s Age, if he aims 
at doing him a Service in this Respect.!* 


Many later editors and commentators have laid claim to, and 
been given credit for, the discovery of the historical method, 
but it originated with Theobald and in many cases was derived 
from him. Elizabethan material was undoubtedly difficult to 
obtain, and we must not, therefore, think slightingly of his 
acquisitions, for he seems to have searched diligently and con- 
sistently. In his eagerness to show himself fitted to carry out 
his scholarly methods, he claimed to have made use of “ above 
800 old English Plays,” exclusive of Jonson’s and Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s, “to ascertain the obsolete and uncommon 
Phrases ” in Shakespeare.” This obvious exaggeration was re- 
moved in the second edition, but all evidence indicates that 
his personal library of old books was unusually large for that 
time. Even the notes in his edition make clear the extent of 
his reading, for he refers there to many glossaries, Hall, Stow, 
Holingshed, Camden, Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, and 
North’s Plutarch, to almost all the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Jonson, Jonson’s poems and Discoveries, Spenser, 
Shakespeare’s poems (including the spurious ones contained in 
the 1725 volume) , Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, Whetstone’s 
Promos and Cassandra, John Day’s Law-Tricks, Soliman and 
Perseda, Harrington’s translation of Ariosto, Lodge’s works, 
Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, Greene’s Dorastus and Fawma, 
The Merry Milk-Maids, Ford’s Love’s Sacrifice, The Trouble- 
some Reign of King John, Westward-Hoe, Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy, Jack Drum’s Entertainment, Apollo Shroving, the 
English translation of Plautus (1515), The Whole Contention 
Betwiat the Two Houses of York and Lancaster, The True 
Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, The Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton, the pseudo-Shakespearian Locrine, The True Chronicle 
History of King Leir, the English translation of Seneca (1581) , 
Three Sieges of Troy, printed by Wynken de Worde, Caxton’s 
Destruction of Troy, Surrey’s poems, and Lady Elizabeth 
Carew’s Mariam, the Fair Queen of Jewry; and in his preface 
Theobald reveals a knowledge—not unusual in his age—of 


*° Works of Shakespeare 1. xlv-xlvi. 20 Tbid. 1. Ixviii. 
21 See Lounsbury, Text of Shakespeare, New York, 1908, pp. 551-3. 
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Chapman’s Homer. Moreover, he seems to have known many 
Renaissance and Mediaeval works of which he makes no direct 
mention, as for example in his analysis of the extensive use of 
the dumb-show in the pre-Shakespearian plays ”* and in his 
frequent discussions of the Vice and the Fool.** So compre- 
hensive a knowledge of the Elizabethans was without prece- 
dent in the century. Theobald’s historical investigations were 
likewise extensive, and his wide reading was giving him an 
understanding of Elizabethan dramatic conventions. In this 
manner he was making the Revival possible, for he was making 
the literature intelligible. The question of Shakespeare’s learn- 
ing was still warmly debated, and Theobald, although waver- 
ing, was not yet able to give up the belief that perhaps Shake- 
speare was well read in the classics. His discovery of many 
native sources for the plays and of many Elizabethan transla- 
tions of the classics weakened his belief considerably, and he 
was usually cautious to leave the possibility of doubt when- 
ever he suggested a classical source; but Warburton undoubt- 
edly prevented him from entirely giving up the belief in class- 
ical influence, and for that reason he did not look solely for 
Elizabethan sources and parallels. However, the acquisitions 
he made in Elizabethan learning were, through the advances 
of successive scholars, to lead to critical appreciation of, and 
renewed interest in, the entire body of Elizabethan literature. 

Despite his wide reading in the Elizabethans, Theobald did 
not alter his critical attitude toward his secondary sources. In 
his preface he wrote of. the then “reigning Barbarism,” and 
his opinion of the age remained constant.” But Theobald was 
learning to appreciate other matters. He wrote a defense of 
Shakespeare’s unity of time, insisting, much as Coleridge did 
later, that the spectator is perfectly willing to suppose a great 
lapse of time between acts.** He was, indeed, laying the basis 
for historical criticism and frequently abandoning absolute and 


22 Works of Shakespeare 4.20 n. 

*°E.g.: “There was hardly an old Play, till the Period of the Reformation, 
which had not in it a Devil, and a drole Character, a Jester” (Ibid., pp. 446-7 n.). 

** Promos and Cassandra he calls “ execrable mean Stuff”; Soliman and Perseda, 
“an execrable bad ” play; The Spanish Tragedy, “a fustian old Play ”; Jack Drum’s 
Entertainment, “an old Motley Interlude”; and he writes scornfully of The True 
Chronicle History of King Leir. 

2° Op. cit. 4. 18n. 
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universal standards as a result of his more Elizabethan per- 
spective. He frequently attacked, for example, Pope’s regu- 
larizing of Shakespeare’s text: ‘“ Where-ever the Author’s 
Sense is clear and discoverable, (tho’, perchance, low and 
trivial;) I have not by any Innovation tamper’d with his 
Text; out of an Ostentation of endeavouring to make him 
speak better than the old Copies have done.” ** If this passage 
does not indicate a greater appreciation of the Elizabethan 
manner, at least it offers a protest against the modernizations 
that are typical of the neo-classic treatment of Elizabethan 
texts.”* 

We have seen that Theobald outlined the historical method 
of scholarship; and, although he never made any doctriniza- 
tion of it, he was frequently led into the use of the historical 
point of view, that is, the criticism of a work by the time for 
which, and the contentions by which, it was written, the reali- 
zation of the relativity of taste. Perhaps his most striking use 
of this critical attitude is his reply to Rymer’s scornful attack 
on “ the Tragedy of the Handkerchief.” His answer is depen- 
dent upon his antiquarian learning, and under these circum- 
stances the maxim Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner 
tends to become true; for as scholars became more widely 
read, they began to hold more tolerant ideas of the older litera- 
ture and then were led into sincere appreciation. To Rymer’s 
bantering objection that a handkerchief is too menial an object 
to motivate the tragedy in Othello, Theobald replied: 


But our Author, who wrote in a superstitious Age, (when Philtres 
were in Vogue for procuring Love, and Amulets for preserving it;) 
makes his Handkerchief deriv’d from an Inchantress; Magick and 
Mystery are in its Materials and Workmanship; its Qualities and 
Attributes are solemnly laid down; and the Gift recommended to 
be cherish’d by its Owners on the most inducing Terms imaginable, 
viz. the making the Party amiable to her Husband, and the keep- 
ing his Affections steady. Such Circumstances, if I know any thing 
of the Matter, are the very Soul and Essence of Poetry.?* 


°° Thid. 1. xliii. 
*7In his notes Theobald was even more specific and opposed Pope’s alterations 
and omissions as a false purity of taste: “I could produce at least two thousand 
of our Poet’s Verses, that would be disturb’d by this modern, unreasonable, Chast- 
ness of Metre” (Ibid. 5.57n.). 

Ibid. 7.447 n. 
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Here, more than twenty years before Warton’s pronouncement 
of the idea, is the scholarly application of the historical point 
of view. Not all that Theobald did was correct, but certainly 
he was building a new appreciation for and understanding of 
Shakespeare and bringing into scholarly attention the minor 
Elizabethans. 

The next to employ the historical method of scholarship to 
a Renaissance work was the antiquarian Francis Peck, whose 
New Memoirs of the Life and Poetical Works of Mr. John 
Milton appeared in 1740. His Elizabethan learning was not 
so extensive as Theobald’s; but his volume does indicate the 
further progress of scholarship. He shows a wide acquaintance 
with Elizabethan customs and beliefs, such as fairy lore and 
witchcraft, and has much to say about Elizabethan life and 
practices. It was in this manner that the great Elizabethans, 
who had been paid more lip-service than attention, were again 
to be understood and intelligently appreciated. His method 
and much of his learning he probably derived from Theobald, 
whose work he mentions frequently.”? He refers mainly to 
Shakespeare and Spenser, but he also makes scholarly use of 
many Elizabethan prose tracts, Holingshed, Stow, Reginald 
Scot, Purchas his Pilgrimes, Drayton’s Polyolbion, Skelton, and 
Thomas Churchyard. 

Four years later, 1744, appeared Zachary Grey’s profoundly 
learned edition of Butler’s Hudibras. The editor was an inti- 
mate friend of Peck and had helped him with his Desiderata 
Curiosa; it was frequently through these personal contacts that 
the historical method was perpetuated and the knowledge of 
the minor Elizabethans increased. Grey was a_ thorough 
scholar and made himself intimately acquainted with much of 
the literature that Butler must have known: mid-seventeenth- 
century poems, sermons, pamphlets, and tracts. But in his 
search for secondary material, Grey turned also to Elizabethan 
works, a few of which it might be worth mentioning to indicate 
how the scholars’ knowledge of Elizabethan literature was ex- 
panding: among many others are the works of Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Spenser, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mandeville’s Travels, 


*° Peck claimed that most of his notes were prepared in 1736, or approximately 
two years after Theobald’s edition appeared. 
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Purchas his Pilgrimes, Coryat’s Crudities, Fairfax’s Tasso, 
Sandys’ Ovid, Sylvester’s Du Barthas, the works of Donne 
and John Taylor the Water Poet, Heywood’s Hierarchy of 
Blessed Angeis, Corbett’s poetry, Drayton’s Polyolbion, and 
Warner’s Albion’s England. Yet, throughout there is no indi- 
cation that Grey is critically concerned with his material; his 
interest is focused on Butler, and these Elizabethan works are 
merely his scholarly stock-in-trade. 

The next important Elizabethan commentary was John 
Upton’s Critical Observations on Shakespeare, which appeared 
in 1746. It will be noticed that with the ’40’s, scholarly discus- 
sions of the better-known Renaissance figures were being pro- 
duced in rapid succession; in this period English scholarship 
was rapidly gaining a more reputable status. It was likewise 
the period of Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, of the revival 
of Shakespeare’s romantic comedies on the stage, and of Gar- 
rick’s attempts to approximate the original form of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Upton, like Theobald and Peck, had been a 
classical scholar and was consequently trained in the scholarly 
method he was to employ. Moreover, his father, James Upton, 
edited in 1711 Ascham’s Schoolemaster, and in the notes the 
son could have found references to many Elizabethans such as 
Tusser, Puttenham, Wyatt and Surrey, and Richard Mulcaster. 
The 1746 volume does not, however, show a very wide reading 
in the Elizabethans; there are all the more usual Elizabethans, 
such as Spenser, Jonson, and Sidney, and references to the 
chronicles, Fairfax’s Tasso, Gorboduc, The Spanish Tragedy, 
Braithwaite’s English Gentleman, Gawin Douglas’ Aeneid, and 
Ascham’s Schoolemaster. But although he is hampered by a 
lack of material and by his classical learning, upon which he 
is constantly calling to explain Shakespeare, Upton is at least 
aware of the proper method: the best way to explain an 
author’s meaning is to use the author’s works and to employ a 
previous knowledge in ancient customs and manners, in grammar 
and construction; the knowledge of these is presupposed; to be 
caught tripping here is an ominous stumble at the very threshold 
and entrance upon criticism; ’tis ignorance, which no guess-work, 


no divining faculty, however ingenious, can atone and commute 
for.°° 


°° Critical Observations on Shakespeare, London, 1746, p. 155. 
5 
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Two years later, Upton republished his work and added a 
preface occasioned by the appearance of Warburton’s Shake- 
speare, which makes almost no use of recent scholarly dis- 
coveries. Here Upton repeats his scholarly doctrines and mer- 
cilessly attacks Warburton for his inattention to Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries.** He indicates, moreover, that he is following 
his own advice and extending his knowledge of the Eliza- 
bethans, for in the second edition there are additional refer- 
ences to Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, Drayton’s “ Bat- 
tle of Agincourt,” and Phaer’s Virgil. 

But it is his new, unorthodox ideas on Elizabethan literature 
that are of particular importance, for they all point in the 
direction of Thomas Warton and the later revivers of the 
Elizabethans. He is perhaps the first critic to speak of the 
Elizabethan period as one of the greatest English literary 
epochs and to deflate the reputation of the Augustans for that 
purpose. 


*T were to be wished, that with our restored king, some of that tast 
of literature had been restored, which he enjoyed in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. But when we brought home our frenchified 
king, we did then, and have even to this day continued to bring 
from France our models. . . . Hence every thing, unless of French 
extraction, appears aukward and antiquated. Our poets write to 
the humour of the age; and when their own little stock is spent, 
they set themselves to work on new-modelling Shakespeare’s plays, 
and adapting them to the tast of their audience; by stripping off 
their antique and proper tragic dress, and by introducing in these 
mock-tragedies, not only gallantry to women, but an endeavour to 
raise a serious distress from the disappointment of lovers. . . . In 
short, they make up a poet of shreds and patches; so that the 
ancient robe of our tragedian, by this miserable darning, and 
thread-bare patchwork, resembles the long motley coat of the Fool, 
in our old plays, introduced to raise the laughter of the spectators. 
And I am afraid, if the matter was minutely examined into, we 
should find, that many passages, in some late editions of our poet, 
have been altered, or added, or lopped off, entirely thro’ modern, 
and French refinement.*? 


Commentators had almost always praised Shakespeare, but 


* Though Warburton is ignorant of the ancient Greeks, he writes, “yet as an 
English author is the present subject of criticism, to be knowing in the English 
language and English authors may be deemed sufficient ” (Ibid., 1748 ed., p. xvi). 
*2 Ibid., 1746 ed., pp. 15-18. 
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they had never found him faultless or free from errors that 
were the product of the barbarity of his age. Upton turns the 
tables by demanding an appreciation of the original Shake- 
speare with all his Elizabethan trappings and by opposing the 
frequent “improving ” of the stage and printed versions. In- 
stead of spending his time, as most critics had done, in point- 
ing out Shakespeare’s defects, Upton devotes more than half 
his volume to defending the poet as a dramatic artist—using, 
to be sure, Aristotle as his guide. Upton likewise works out a 
rational defense of Shakespeare’s metre, making of the irregu- 
larities an aspect of the “ poet’s art ” and attacking the altera- 
tions that had been made for metrical precision.** He had 
read closely enough to realize that many of the alterations in 
the modern reprints were made not as emendations, but out 
of deference to the tastes of the reading public; and at the very 
beginning of his treatise he draws a parallel between the recent 
editions of Shakespeare and Bentley’s Milton, wherein the 
emendations were clearly intended as better poetry rather than 
as Milton’s true text. The critic’s constant association with 
Shakespeare and a few of the dramatist’s fellow writers was 
leading him into an appreciative viewpoint that was naturally 
at variance with neo-classicism. The entire volume, indeed, 
takes its theme from the following paragraph: 


The misfortune seems to be, that scarcely any one pays a regard 
to what Shakespeare does write, but they are allways guessing at 
what he should write; nor in any other light is he look’d on, than as 
a poor mechanic; a fellow, ’tis true, of genius, who says, now and 
then, very good things, but wild and uncultivated; and as one by 
no means proper company for lords, and ladies, maids of honour, 
and court-pages, ’till some poet or other, who knows the world 
better, takes him in hand, and introduces him in this modern dress 
to good company.** 


In opposing such criticisms as this, which, despite its exag- 
geration, is essentially true for the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Upton was laying the basis for a new and fuller appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare and, indirectly, of the minor Eliza- 
bethans. His sympathetic reading of Shakespeare also led him 
into an attempt to justify the dramatist by overthrowing the 


5 Ibid., p. 16. 


*8 Ibid., p. 329 ff. 
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neo-classic unities, just as Theobald had already been forced 
to cast aside the unity of time: 


. . @ man cannot easily impose on himself, that what he sees 
represented in a continued action, at a certain period of time, and 
in a certain place, should take up several years, and be transacted 
in several places. But dramatic poetry is the art of imposing; and 
he is the best poet, who can best impose on his audience; and he is 
the wisest man, who is easiest imposed on.**4 


And in the same manner he proceeds to dispose of the unity 
of place. Moreover, Upton shows signs of growing weary of 
neo-classic gentility and superficial polish. “In Shakespeare,” 
he writes, “ you have nothing of what we call gallantry ”; and 
of the lines from Dryden’s “ Epilogue to the Second Part of 
the Conquest of Granada” condemning the Elizabethans, 


Our Lapres and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than THOSE POETS writ, 


he says contemptuously, “ Very gallant truly, Mr. Bays!” * 
That Upton should take a favorable attitude toward the Eliza- 
bethans was not unnatural; he had become imbued with his 
material and could therefore look upon it only in a somewhat 
sympathetic light. 

The debate over Shakespeare’s learning was still being waged, 
and, until Farmer’s essay, much scholarship was to be spent 
on the question. Peter Whalley, whose Enquiry into the Learn- 
ing of Shakespeare was published in 1748 though written some 
time before, was a friend of Grey, who was to assist him in an 
edition of Jonson, and was later to know intimately Francis 
Godolphin Waldron, a popularizer of the Elizabethans in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Like his imme- 
diate predecessors, Whalley realized that the historical method 
was necessary for an understanding of Shakespeare and wrote 
that he 


could not help comparing some Passages [in Shakespeare], with 
similar ones in the other Dramatic Writers of the same and subse- 
quent Age. I found they mutually borrowed, and reflected Light 
upon each other; and conspired to set the Manners of the Times in 
a clearer View, than either of them could have done alone.** 


Ibid., p. 66. 8° Tbid., pp. 75-6. 
57 An Enquiry into the Learning of Shakespeare, London, 1748, p. 3. 
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Two outstanding obstacles, however, hindered his being exten- 
sively familiar with Elizabethan literature: his conviction that 
Shakespeare was far from ignorant of the Greek and Roman 
classics, and his neo-classic dislike of Elizabethan material. 
“T could never bring myself to submit to the Drudgery of 
going through many of our ancient Plays,” he has one of his 
characters say.** In spite of this, it is clear that Whalley was 
acquainted with the Elizabethan sonneteers and knew Bishop 
Hall’s satires, Mandeville’s Travels, Sidney’s Defense cf Poetry 
and Astrophel and Stella, Lyly’s plays and romances, Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy, Golding’s Ovid and Caesar, Phaer’s Virgil, 
Jasper Heywood’s translation of Seneca, and Thomas Tomkis’ 
Albumazar. Of Hall, Whalley highly approved, for, as one of 
the first English satirists, the poet appealed to the critic’s neo- 
classic tastes; but in the other works he found only serious 
faults.*® On the other hand, Whalley, in addition to increasing 
further the stock of known Elizabethans, continued the process 
of explaining the Elizabethan background and judging Eliza- 
bethan literature not entirely by a fixed body of doctrines, but 
by supplementing these doctrines with a knowledge of the tem- 
per of the age for which the literature was written. He does 
not condone Shakespeare’s catering to his age, but he at least 
indicates that the dramatist must be studied as the product of 
his age and interpreted critically in the same manner. He 
notes, for example, the tremendous influence exerted on Eliza- 
bethan literature by the Italian tours.*° Of the Elizabethan 
interest in the marvelous, though he calls it the result of a 
“ depraved ” taste, he has much to say in extenuation: 

A great Part of this unjustifiable Wildness of the Fable, must be 
placed to the Taste and Humour of the Times; the People had been 
used to the Marvellous and Surprizing in all their Shews and Sports; 
they had seen different Kingdoms, in different Quarters of the 
World, engaged in the same Scene of Business, and could not be 
hastily confined from so unlimited a Latitude to a narrower 
Compass.*? 


Tbid., pp. 41-2. 

°° Qn Lyly’s head he placed much of the blame for the “unnatural and far- 
fetched Sentiments” which over-ran Elizabethan products; his works “were a 
perfect Magazine of Affectation and Conceit ” (Ibid., p. 38). Kyd’s play is “little 
else but a continued String of Quibbles and Conceits, even in the most passionate 
and affecting Parts” and contains no more than six good lines (Ibid., pp. 47-8). 
*° Ibid., p. 88. “ Ibid., p. 17. 
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Equally important is Whalley’s use, in accordance with his 
recognition of the relativity of taste, of his knowledge of the 
Age of Elizabeth to justify passages which offended neo-classic 
critics. He is not won over to outmoded tastes and conven- 
tions, but he realizes that criticism must take account of them. 
For example, he finds that in recent editions of Shakespeare 
the passage in which Othello speaks of the Anthropophagi has 
been excised: 


As repugnant as this [passage] seems to common Sense, if I might 
ventury to play the Critic, I should probably insert it in its Place 
again. ... The Stream of romancing ran high in the Time of 
Shakespeare, occasioned by the imperfect Discoveries which had 
been lately made in the new World. The Reports of Travellers 
were seldom attended to, if they contained only such Accidents as 
might happen to any one without stirring from his Chimney Corner. 
On this Account a Portion of the Marvellous was thrown in, to 
excite Attention; and to make themselves appear as fortunate in 
seeing strange Sights, as others who went in quest of foreign Ad- 
ventures. Accordingly Othello is made to use the Style so much 
in Vogue.*? 


This may not be full appreciation, but it does constitute clear 
understanding and breaks the ground for an affection for the 
marvelous and strange—qualities for which the age was soon 
to turn to early native literatures as a refreshing change from 
the common-sense literature of the Augustans. 

The following year, 1749, saw Upton’s Remarks on three 
Plays of Benjamin Johnson, which—though it does not show 
any expansion in his reading beyond a few prose pamphlets, a 
reference to the Vice in the pre-Elizabethan plays, probably 
borrowed from Theobald’s edition, and to the Elizabethan uni- 
versity plays, and the obvious reference to Dekker’s Satiro- 
mastix—does indicate the extension of his scholarly activities 
and the general widening at that time of scholarly interests in 
the Elizabethans. Even the forger William Lauder,** who was 
determined by any means to prove Milton an imitator, turned 
to the Elizabethans for sources, revealing a knowledge of Syl- 
vester’s Du Barthas, Turberville’s Eclogues, Sandys’ paraphrase 
of the psalms, Quarles’ Emblems, and Heywood’s Hierarchy of 


“? Ibid., pp. 71-2. 
“8 An Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns, London, 1750. 
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Blessed Angels and poem to Henrietta Maria. Elizabethan 
studies were advancing rapidly, and in the same year, 1750, 
appeared Thomas Newton’s edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
in which Newton and his contributor Thyer, to establish 
sources and explain such matters as pronunciation and mean- 
ing, make extensive use of Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonson, Fair- 
fax, Harrington, Bacon, and a few other Elizabethans. 
Zachary Grey had meanwhile been rapidly expanding his 
reading and interests, and in 1754 produced his Critical, His- 
torical, and Explanatory Notes on Shakespeare. The learning 
that he had revealed in his edition of Hudibras was excep- 
tional, but the extensive knowledge of Elizabethan literature 
evident here is even more striking; Grey was rapidly leading 
in the direction of Richard Farmer’s breadth of reading. He 
made much use of the dramas included in Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
but even more did he turn to the Elizabethan volumes them- 
selves. A complete catalogue of the items in Grey’s two-volume 
work will prove clearly the rapidly increasing scholarly use of 
minor Renaissance literature. Much use is made of prose 
pamphlets such as The Travels of Four Englishmen (1603) , 
of the Elizabethan chronicles, and of voyage literature. There 
are also the usual references to Sidney, Spenser, Jonson, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. But in addition to these is the use, 
for explanatory purposes, of Coryat’s Crudities, Mandeville’s 
Travels, Purchas his Pilgrimes, Raleigh’s History, Scot’s Dis- 
covery of Witchcraft, Heywood’s Apology for Actors, Skelton’s 
poetry, Gawin Douglas’ Virgil, the poetry of Taylor the Water 
Poet, Sandys’ Ovid, Churchyard’s poetry, Drayton’s Heroical 
Epistles and Barons Wars, Richard Niccols’ Winter’s Nights 
Vision, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Gorboduc, Lyly’s Campaspe, 
Greene’s George a Greene, Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, Massinger’s 
A Very Woman, Bashful Lover, and The Guardian, Francis 
Quarles’ Virgin Widow, Jasper Mayne’s Amorous Warre, Rich- 
ard Broome’s English Moor, City Match, City Wit, and New 
Academy, Randolph’s Amyntas and Muses Looking-Glass, 
Cartwright’s Siege, Lady-Errant, and The Ordinary, Shirley’s 
Court Secret, The Brothers, The Imposture, and The Gentle- 
man of Venice, Cockayne’s Trappolin, Barten Holiday’s Mar- 
riage of the Arts, and Wily Beguil’d. Yet, Grey is a scholar, 
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not a critic, and consequently has no comment to make on 
this material. He seems, indeed, not to have learned to appre- 
ciate Elizabethan literature, for he makes the usual neo-classic 
criticism of the age: Shakespeare’s “ jingles, puns, and quib- 
bles . . . were certainly owing to the false taste of the times 
in which he lived.” ** 

At this point it would be well to consider how far the schol- 
arly knowledge of and appreciation for Elizabethan literature 
had progressed, in order that we might better judge the posi- 
tion and significance of Warton’s Observations on the Faerie 
Queene (1754) in the Revival. English scholarship was rapidly 
becoming a distinguished occupation, and the public was grad- 
ually recognizing its value. The next few decades were to wit- 
ness a series of scholarly editions and commentaries that were 
the product of an unprecedented ardor in research. To be 
sure, this scholarship, until after Warton’s Observations, was 
limited to the major Elizabethans, but the result was a new 
appreciation for these figures, and the time was not far distant 
when the minor Elizabethans were to be dignified in scholarly 
reprints as a result of an interest growing out of their use as 
secondary material. By the time it reached Grey’s hands, the 
practice of using Elizabethan material for the understanding 
of the better-known figures had become well established. Theo- 
bald had used and urged the use of the method, and Johnson 
echoed him; Whalley, Grey, Upton, and others heeded the 
advice; and in 1751 Upton wrote that “an editor of Spenser 
should be master of Spenser’s learning: for otherwise how 
could he know his allusions and various beauties?” ** Symp- 
son and Thomas Seward, who completed Theobald’s edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, also learned from their master the 
method to pursue: every editor of Shakespeare must know 
“every single word, history, custom, trade, &c. that Shake- 
speare himself knew.” ** Warton has frequently been credited 
with the institution of this method, but his volume appeared 
after a long line of development had established the value of 
the historical method. The use of an author’s contemporaries 
“* Critical, Historical, and Explanatory Notes on Shakespeare, London, 1754. 

“© A Letter Concerning a New Edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. To Gilbert 


West, London, 1751, p. 1. 
“© The Dramatic Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, London, 1811, 1.1. 
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for exegesis had brought the attention of the scholars to many 
minor Elizabethans who had been almost completely obscured 
by the unfavorable attitude of the neo-classicists, and the 
scholars were soon ready to revive these minor figures. But 
equally important, these antiquarians were undermining, how- 
ever unintentionally, neo-classic doctrines. These men were 
not romanticists any more than were their contemporaries, but 
in their attempts to justify their authors and out of the new 
understanding of Renaissance literature that their wide read- 
ing in major and minor Elizabethans had given them, they 
were beginning to weaken neo-classic objections to this mate- 
rial. The tendency to explain away the unities is but one in- 
stance. The actual appreciation of the elements of Elizabethan 
literature, it must be confessed, had been sparse and scattered. 
Of Warton’s scholarly predecessors, only Upton can be said to 
have had a comprehensive appreciation for many of the quali- 
ties for which Elizabethan literature stands. 

But although the appreciative comments on Elizabethan 
literature were thinly diffused, these antiquarians were estab- 
lishing another factor of equal significance. The historical 
point of view is the recognition that an absolute and objective 
aesthetics is a falsification of truth, and that many factors, 
such as the climate in which and the age for which a product 
is written, must be taken into account in any critical analysis. 
But it is more than that. This much had already been said by 
Rowe when he recognized that Shakespeare is not to be tried 
by doctrines intended for another sort of literature. It had 
been said of Spenser by Hughes. It had been recorded fre- 
quently in the discussions of Shakespeare as an original genius. 
But these were negative, rather than constructive, pronounce- 
ments and therefore told only what attitude to adopt, not how 
to adopt it. They were the products of professional critics, not 
scholars. The historical point of view is, more than all this, 
the projection of oneself into the writer’s period and situation. 
As it had been worded before the scholars took it over, the 
doctrine stated only that an author is not to be judged by 
standards formulated for another literature; in the scholars’ 
hands it became an active program that entailed antiquarian 
research to recreate for the critic the author’s surroundings 


a 
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and circumstances. Statements of the historical point of view 
had been made frequently by English and Continental writers, 
but in England it was not until this doctrine became a part of 
scholarship that it became a continuous, effective movement. 

Warton has been credited with being the “ founder of a new 
kind of criticism”; *’ and on the other hand, a long series of 
quotations from French, Italian, and Spanish literatures has 
been produced as possible sources of Warton’s statement of 
the historical point of view.** Either opinion neglects, I be- 
lieve, the earlier scholars. Warton voices both the negative 
and positive creeds. The former, “It is absurd to think of 
judging either Ariosto or Spenser by precepts which they did 
not attend to,” is no more than what had been said by the 
early defenders of Shakespeare and might well have been de- 
rived from foreign or native sources, if indeed a source is 
required. It is true that the passage in its entirety *° offers a 
clearer statement of the relativity of taste and more boldly 
attacks the doctrine of universality than had been done by the 
previous scholars. But it is the remainder of the passage, pre- 
senting the factual information of which this is only a vague 
critical induction, that is of greater significance; for Warton 
here analyzes the Elizabethan delight in “the various and the 
marvellous,” explains the element of chivalry and romance in 
Elizabethan life and literature, and thus recreates the milieu 
in which Spenser wrote. Moreover, the point that Warton is 
constantly underscoring is not merely the necessity of giving 
Elizabethan literature a critical treatment different from that 
applied to modern literature, but the actual nature of that 
treatment and the active program of research necessary for 
the application of that doctrine: 


In reading the works of an author who lived in a remote age, it 
is necessary that we should look back upon the customs and man- 
ners which prevailed in his age; that we should place ourselves in 


“" Clarissa Rinaker, Thomas Warton, a Biographical and Critical Study, p. 43. 
(Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit. 2. no. 1, Feb., 1916). 

*8 Odell Shepard, “ Thomas Warton and the Historical Point of View in Criticism,” 
JEGP 16. (1917). 153-63. 

*° “We who live in the days of writing by rule, are apt to try every composition 
by those laws which we have been taught to think the sole criterion of excellence. 
Critical taste is universally diffused, and we require the same order and design which 
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his situation, and circumstances; that so we may be the better 
enabled to ) judge and discern how his turn of thinking, and manners 
of composing were biass’d, influenc’d, and, as it were, tinctur’d, by 
very familiar and reigning appearances, which are utterly different 
from those with which we are at present surrounded. For want of 
this caution, too many readers view the knights and damsels, the 
turnaments and enchantments of Spenser with modern eyes, never 
considering that the encounters of Chivalry subsisted in our author’s 
age ...; that romances were then most eagerly and universally 
read; and that thus, Spenser from the fashion of his age, was natu- 
rally dispos’d to undertake a recital of chivalrous atchievements, 
and to become, in short, a ROMANTIC POET.*° 


And he then proceeds to apply this same method to show that 
Spenser’s allegory was largely an outgrowth of the literature 
the poet knew, moralities, pageants, and masques. In another 
place he explains an expression by reference to Elizabethan 
customs and adds: “ . . . we may observe, from this passage, 
how much of their force and propriety both expressions and 
descriptions must necessarily lose, when the objects, or cus- 
toms, or manners, to which they allude, are out of use, and 
forgotten.” °* These, unlike the first quotation, which has 
nothing to do with learning, present a definite program and 
presuppose the antiquarian learning of which Warton was 
making excellent use. There is no need to seek foreign sources 
for this doctrine, for it is derived not from criticism, but from 
the practical application of research. England itself had sup- 
plied sufficient models, and the historical method of scholarship, 
moreover, contains inherent within itself this critical attitude. 
When a scholar discovers a source or recognizes an outmoded 
literary convention, he must eventually come to the conclusion 
that this literature is not to be judged entirely by personal tastes 
and certainly not by canons designed for a different race and 
age, but by “the writer’s situation and circumstances.” War- 
ton’s is the first decisive statement of a definite program, but 
certainly most scholarship since Theobald had been devoted 
to making this point of view possible by antiquarian research 
to explain conventions, allusions, and meanings; and the 


every modern performance is expected to have, in poems where they never were 
regarded or intended” (Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser, London, 
1762, 1.15). 

5° Ibid., 1754 ed., p. 217. 51 Tbid., p. 290. 
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scholars themselves—Theobald, Upton, and Whalley—had fre- 
quently made use of the doctrine, while others considerably 
augmented the means for it by bringing to attention many 
minor Elizabethans. Warton had little more to do than recog- 
nize the importance of this critical attitude and give it a recog- 
nizable tag, for he could easily have found all the elements in 
earlier scholarly treatises. And most of these treatises he knew 
well; Upton, for example, is constantly referred to in the Obser- 
vations, and there is mention of Newton and Theobald. War- 
ton is not an isolated phenomenon; he is part of a normal 
development that began in England when a practical method 
of scholarship was borrowed from editors of the classics for 
application to native products. 

The importance of this new point of view, rapidly gaining 
significance as it did in the hands of successive scholars, can 
hardly be over-emphasized. The Augustans imposed upon the 
major Elizabethans, however awkwardly, an unwarranted con- 
formity with neo-classic doctrines and by this means approved 
or rejected. This practice manifested itself in many ways: in 
the adaptation of Elizabethan plays, in the silent alterations 
of republished texts, and in the discovery of a surprising har- 
mony between certain Elizabethan masterpieces and the rules. 
For example, Gildon insisted that “ without an Appeal to these 
very Rules, Shakespear himself is not to be distinguish’d from 
the most worthless Pretenders, who have often met with an 
undeserv’d Applause, and challenge the Titles of Great Poets 
from their Success.” * This was exactly the critical attitude 
that the scholars were attacking in their attempts to recreate 
through their researches the older milieux. The early eighteenth 
century had weighed the Elizabethans by contemporary stan- 
dards and consequently had frequently found them wanting; 
to a large extent the later neo-classicists were trying to weigh 
them by the original standards and consequently were growing 
more appreciative. 

To continue the review of the progress made by the pre- 
Wartonian scholars. We have already noted how from 1733 
to 1754 the stock of minor Elizabethans again brought to light 
was rapidly expanding. Warton’s knowledge, which is of course 


52 Works of Shakespeare, London, 1710. 7. viii. 
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not entirely revealed by the notes in his Observations, is not 
strikingly larger than that indicated in Grey’s work which 
appeared in the same year. Much of Warton’s reading was in 
mediaeval literature, with which we are not directly concerned 
here, but he also made use of Harrington’s Ariosto and Epi- 
grams, Drayton’s Polyolbion and Barons Wars, Puttenham’s 
Arte of English Poesie, Marston’s satires, an Elizabethan ro- 
mance called The Red-Rose Knight, Phineas Fletcher’s Purple 
Island, Ascham’s Schoolemaster, Gosson’s School of Abuse, 
Jonson’s plays, masques, poems, and prose, Sir Thomas More’s 
English works, the poetry of Wyatt and Surrey, Bishop Hall, 
and Turberville, Sidney’s prose and poetry, the chronicles of 
Stow and Holingshed, Gorboduc, Gascoigne’s poems and plays, 
R. Niccols’ The Cuckow, Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure, Henry 
Iden’s translation of Gelli’s Circe, Daniel’s sonnets, Prynne’s 
Histriomastiz, Warner’s Albion’s England, John Lane’s manu- 
script poem in imitation of Chaucer, and W. Rowland’s The 
Letting of Blood in the Head-Vaine, the products of Skelton, 
Sir David Lindsay, and William Dunbar, Davies’ Nosce Teip- 
sum, and The Mirror for Magistrates.** What is striking, how- 
ever, is not the length of this list or the nature of the items, 
but the attitude that Warton displays toward some of these 
works. As we have seen, most of the earlier scholars were little 
concerned with the aesthetic value of their secondary material, 
or, if they voiced any opinion, it was usually a distinctly un- 
favorable one. Whalley, it is true, praised Hall highly, but his 
interest was mainly a neo-classic one. Warton, on the other 
hand, was by temperament better fitted to appreciate this sort 
of literature; and he was frequently led into an appreciation 
for an Elizabethan work for the same reason that he was 
attracted to mediaeval material, that is, because it was fresh, 
stirring, and unsophisticated. The reading of romances, which 
lay behind much literature of Elizabethan’s reign, was, he 
wrote, “the source from which young readers especially, in 
the age of fiction and fancy, nourished the suBtimE.” * Gas- 


58 Warton was constantly expanding his reading, and in the 1762 edition of the 
Observations there are additional references to Drayton’s Heroical Epistles and 
Moon-Calf, Jonson’s conversations with Drummond, the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, Googe’s Eglogs, Fulke Greville’s poetry, 
Raleigh’s prose, Wither’s poetry, and Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody. 

°* Ibid., 1762 ed., 1. 188. 
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coigne is praised for “smoothness and harmony of versifica- 
tion”; his poem “In Praise of Lady Bridges” for its “ deli- 
cacy ”; and his Jocasta for its “strength and harmony ” and 
for “ the poetical spirit of Spenser ” that it reveals.** Fletcher’s 
Purple Island is too anatomical and metaphysical, but with it 
allegory appeared again “in its native splendor,” and it is 
excellent in its personifications of the passions and in its “ very 
pleasing pastoral touches.” °° This encomium is merely tepid, 
but Warton was not an iconoclast, and it is probable that his 
conversations were more radical than his writings. When he 
came to make a public statement of his attitude toward the 
entire body of earlier material, he was as orthodox as his most 
reactionary contemporary. After informing the reader that he 
had read Spenser’s “ contemporary writers and examined the 
books on which the peculiarities of his style, taste, and com- 
position, are confessedly founded,” he adds apologetically, “I 
fear I shall be censured for quoting too many pieces of this 
sort.” °’ The only excuse he can make for these minor figures 
is that they are instrumental in explaining Spenser. Certainly, 
however, the more appreciative passages quoted above do show 
his tendency to enjoy Elizabethan literature, and there is evi- 
dence indicating that others were aroused by his criticisms to 
appreciate these poets even more deeply and to attempt a 
popular revival of them. Later, in his History, Warton him- 
self was to be more outspoken in his own critical appreciation. 

In his Observations, Warton was furthering the work of the 
earlier scholars in making Elizabethan products understand- 
able by explaining meanings, allusions, and conventions. But 
more significant than this is his brief sketch of the history of 
English poetry in this work. Elizabethan literature becomes 
more understandable as a unit and gains significance when 
placed in its historical perspective, for literature is then seen 
not as a progressive development reaching a climax in the 
Augustan period, but as a series of mutations; and it then be- 
comes the tendency of the historian to present the Elizabethan 
period as one of the literary peaks. Upton had already given 
a very brief historical account which represented the Eliza- 
bethan age as an aesthetic triumph and the following periods 


°5 Ibid., 1754 ed., pp. 268-9n. °° Ibid., p. 236 and n. °" Ibid., 1762 ed., 2. 264. 
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as a decline. Warton’s purpose in his historical sketch is to 
trace the development of poetical allegory, but the sketch be- 
comes a very brief literary history to about 1633. He holds 
no brief for the Elizabethans, but his attitude is clearly im- 
plied by what he says of the Restoration. He traces poetical 
allegory through its successive stages and improvements to 
Fletcher’s Purple Island, 1633, 


when a poetry succeeded in which imagination gave way to correct- 
ness; sublimity of description to delicacy of sentiment, and striking 
imagery. Poets began now to be more attentive to words, than 
things and objects; and a manner of expressing a thought prettily, 
was more regarded than that of conceiving one nobly. The Muses 
were debauch’d at court, and life and manners became their 
themes.** 


Contact with earlier literature was frequently leading to a 
deflation of the Augustan Age, and it becomes clear that War- 
ton’s sympathies were largely with the Elizabethans. 

The importance of Warton in the Revival, then, lies not in 
his originality, for he had been anticipated in almost every 
respect by the earlier scholars. Moreover, most of Warton’s 


ideas are confused, for, as Professor Havens has shown,” he 
adopted a confusing critical dualism and straddled almost every 
question of importance. Part of this was the result of adoles- 
cence, but part was the outcome of his willingness to accept 
(at least for the purposes of publication) contemporary critical 
standards at the same time that his factual investigations and 
the material he inherited from previous scholars were opening 
new critical avenues for him. Yet, the part Warton played 
was vital to the Revival. First of all, he saw more clearly than 
his predecessors. Those before him had fallen into the his- 
torical point of view, but Warton both documented it and 
employed it consciously and consistently; coming as he did 
after much antecedent research by others, he was naturally able 
to view the doctrine more comprehensively. Earlier scholars 
had brought many Elizabethan figures to the surface; Warton 
put them to a more intimate use than merely that of explain- 


58 Ibid., 1754 ed., p. 287. 
5°R. D. Havens, “Thomas Warton and the Eighteenth-Century Dilemma,” SP 
25 (1928). 36-50. 
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ing the meaning of passages in the better-known Elizabethans. 
Moreover, Warton revealed a full and clear knowledge of the 
historical development of literature and consequently could be 
more exact in his critical generalizations. Secondly, Warton’s 
personal reputation did much to popularize scholarship and, 
later, to inspire in his friends, students, and associates an affec- 
tion for the Elizabethan products that he had brought to their 
attention. As evidence of his reputation, the Monthly Reveiw 
critic could find nothing of value in Grey’s Notes on Shake- 
speare,” but the review of Warton’s Observations in the next 
issue of the same periodical speaks respectfully of “ Mr. War- 
ton’s intimacy with our most antique poets” and his “ right 
to criticize.” * And out of this reputation was to come the 
first popular interest in Elizabethan literature. 

Meanwhile, another stream, contributory to the Revival, 
had been gradually associating itself with scholarship. The 
Elizabethan drama had remained known through the century 
almost solely by theatre circles, which treated the material 
somewhat like the holdings of a closed corporation. The gen- 
eral public was almost completely ignorant of the minor Eliza- 
bethan plays, and the dramatists, though constantly adapting 
these plays and borrowing from them, seldom indicated their 
sources or even thought it necessary to do so. But most of 
the dramatists themselves were by no means unacquainted 
with the Elizabethan drama, and the memory of it was conse- 
quently perpetuated in their hands. Through Dodsley and 
then Garrick this field came to the attention of the public; 
and through Garrick the dramatic interest became associated 
with the scholarly movement. 

It is difficult to determine what induced Dodsley in 1744 to 
publish his twelve volumes of Jacobean and Elizabethan plays. 
He was intimately concerned with the stage and had written 
a number of successful plays. His interest, however, was not 
primarily in the literary value of these pieces, but in the per- 
petuation of the materials out of which the native drama had 
grown. Apparently he had greater respect for the Age of Eliza- 
beth than had most of his contemporaries, for he speaks of it 
as a time which “ afforded better models for stile and compo- 


°° Monthly Review 11 (1754). 80. ° Ibid., pp. 120, 112. 
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sition, than almost any since.” But it is equally evident that 
he was not presenting the plays as intrinsically valuable litera- 
ture. For example after severely attacking Lyly’s prose style, 
he adds, “ His Plays are of the same strain, as may be seen by 
that I have preserved.” He looked upon a few of the items as 
“not unworthy the present, nor indeed any stage,” but the 
most he hoped for his collection was that it would give “ satis- 
faction to the curious.” ® The reason for the edition becomes 
more understandable when we recall that much of the mate- 
rial had not been forgotten by the dramatists and that in the 
’40’s renewed popular and scholarly interest in the major Eliza- 
bethans was taking root. A series of editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays had been appearing, and Shakespeare’s romantic come- 
dies were again attracting favor on the stage after having long 
been shelved. It was likewise at this time that the dramatists 
were turning more frequently to Elizabethan plays for mate- 
rial. And the same influence that led to David Garrick’s 
efforts in the same year, amidst a continuous tradition of adap- 
tations, to approximate the original text of Macbeth as closely 
as the stage and the times would permit was probably similar 
to that which instigated Dodsley’s edition. 

Through Garrick, Dodsley’s dramatic and semi-scholarly in- 
terest in the earlier plays was continued, and Garrick’s tre- 
mendous popularity, which began with his first appearance in 
1741, was influential in turning public attention to the earlier 
plays. But Garrick’s preoccupation with the earlier drama and 
his earnest efforts to supply the public with as much of the 
original Shakespeare as the stage would permit cannot be ex- 
plained entirely by reference to the temper of the times. His 
attempts to present the dramatist’s plays altered only by exci- 
sions instead of adapted by neo-classic rewriting came in the 
*40’s, in the midst of much scholarly work on the original text 
and many requests that the theatre revive the unaltered plays. 
Most of these requests came from scholars who, through famili- 
arity, were finding the originals more captivating than the 
adapted forms. We have already had occasion to note the 


°? Select Collection of Old Plays, ed. Isaac Reed, London, 1780. 1. xx, Ixix, xlvi- 
xlvii, xlvii n. 

°8 See the very incomplete, yet extensive, lists in Allardyce Nicoll’s History of Late 
Eighteenth Century Drama, Cambridge, 1927. 
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demands of Upton and Seward.“ Garrick’s efforts to divest 
the plays of their neo-classic fittings seem, then, to reflect par- 
ticularly the tastes and ideas of the increasing number of 
scholars rather than the views of the theatre-goers. There is 
other evidence that Garrick’s interests were to some extent 
contingent upon scholarly activities. In 1759, when he decided 
to revive Antony and Cleopatra, it was not to a practiced 
dramatist that he turned for the preparations, but to the 
scholar Edward Capell, who had been using his library for his 
Elizabethan researches. Garrick, in turn, was instrumental in 
fashioning the ideas of other professional dramatists. It was 
under Garrick’s training, for instance, that Colman produced 
his Critical Reflections on the Old English Dramatists and 
adapted Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster in his master’s 
manner, specifically making no claim to giving the play “ the 
Air of a modern Performance.” But Garrick also brought much 
of importance to the scholars actively engaged in the Revival. 
Intimately concerned with the Elizabethan plays and consider- 
ing acting not only a profession but also a business, he began 
to collect a library of old plays as part of his professional equip- 
ment. The details of his purchases are obscure, but after the 
middle of the century his collection had achieved an extensive 
reputation. It was at this time that many of the important 
figures were turning to scholarship, and Garrick, through his 
extensive friendships, quickly aligned himself with antiquarian 
interests and frequently put his valuable library to the use of 
such scholars as Capell, Steevens, Reed, and Hawkins. More- 
over, many such as Tom Davies and Richard Warner looked 
upon Garrick as the patron of all Elizabethan studies. As a 
friend of Warton and a member of Johnson’s Club, Garrick 
must have been influential in creating an interest in the older 
drama. Thus the continued attention on the part of the the- 
atres to the earlier drama was made more pronounced by 
scholarship and, in turn, nourished and became associated with 
the scholarly interests. 

We have now traced to the mid-century the development of 
the Revival within scholarship, and the tide that arose with 
Theobald was now widening and growing fuller. Peter Whal- 
ley’s earlier interest finally expressed itself in a scholarly edi- 


°4 See above pp. 217, 226. 
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tion of Ben Jonson in 1756, and Upton’s in an edition of Spen- 
ser in 1758. In 1758 also appeared Ralph Church’s edition of 
Spenser. All of these works reveal a steadily growing knowl- 
edge of the minor Elizabethans and an application of this 
knowledge for a better understanding of the poets edited. 
Meanwhile, such men as Hurd and John Bowle © were reveal- 
ing an extensive knowledge of Elizabethan literature that was 
soon to become an appreciation for this literature and a desire 
to popularize it. These scholars were associated with the War- 
ton-Johnson-Garrick group; and in the second half of the 
century these men and their associates and students, such as 
Percy, Tom Davics, Henry Headley, Thomas Hawkins, and 
Waldron, were to find the minor Elizabethans, as well as the 
major, not only valuable as scholarly material, but also worthy 
of critical attention and popular revival.” That the course we 
have charted was the route of the Revival was pointed out as 
long ago as 1790 by Isaac Reed in his edition of Dodsley’s 
collection of minor Elizabethan plays. As one who saw with 
unusual clarity the progress of a contemporary movement, let 
him speak in his own words: 

At a time when destruction seemed to threaten most of the produc- 
tions of the early stage, and after, it is to be feared, many of them 
were irrecoverably lost, the explanation of those writers, who may 
be esteemed the classics of this country, began to engage the atten- 
tion of some of the ablest writers of the present times. Struck with 
the absurd alterations and wild conjectures of critics, who mangled 
and disfigured their authors, instead of elucidating their obscurity, 
they determined to search into contemporary writers for a solution 
of such doubts as had-been created chiefly by time. The success 
which attended their enquiries soon showed the necessity of an ac- 
quaintance with works which had until then been overlooked, to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of some of our most esteemed authors. 
It showed also, that many beauties had long remained unknown and 
unnoticed; that fame had not always accompanied worth; and that 
those who wished for information concerning ancient manners 
would not be able to obtain it so well from any other sources.®” 


The Johns Hopkins University 


®5 See [Richard Hurd], A Letter to Mr. Mason, Cambridge, 1757 and [John Bowle], 
Reflections on Originality in Authors, London, 1766. 

°° The present writer is preparing a study of this second stage of the Elizabethan 
Revival. 

°T Dodsley’s Select Collection of Old Plays, ed. Isaac Reed, London, 1780. 
1. xi-xii. 
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